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Fred  whacked  him  over  the  head  with  the  weapon,  knocking  him  down,  knowing  that  the  most 
vigorous  measure  would  be  the  most  effective.  The  three  looked  on  without  making 
any  movement,  being  a  little  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  interfering. 
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FRED  FEARNOT’S  RUSE 


- OR - 

TURNING  TRAMP  TO  SAVE  A  FORTUNE 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  TURN  TRAMPS  FOR  A  PURPOSE— FRED  FEARNOT’S 

STORY. 

Terry  Olcott  was  at  his  home  in  Fredonia  when  one  day  he 
received  a  dispatch  from  Fred  Fearnot,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Meet  me  at  Port  Jervis  by  next  train.  Important. 

“  Fred.  ” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry  when  he  read  it;  “what 
the  deuce  is  he  up  to  now?”  and  he  sprang  up,  looked  at  fliis 
watch  and  saw  that  he  had  only  about  thirty  minutes  in  which 
to  catch  the  train  that  "would  take  him  to  Port  Jervis  that 
afternoon.  His  mother  -was  out,  but  Evelyn  was  in  the  house. 

“Evelyn,”  said  he,  showing  her  the  telegram,  “I’m  off  for 
Port  Jervis.” 

“What  does  he  want,  brother?” 

“Why,  that’s  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me,”  he  laughed. 
“You  know’  as  much  about  it  as  I  do.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know’  a  single  thing  about  it,  but  if  I  wanted 
to  bet,  I’d  wager  that  if  you  two  get  together  again  you’d 
soon  be  into  som&  kind  of  trouble.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  Up  to  date,  nearly  everybody  who 
attempted  to  give  us  trouble  got  more  of  it  than  we  did.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  much  time  to  catch  the  train.  Are  you 
going  to  go  Without  your  grip?” 

“Yes:  I  can  send  for  it  if  necessary.  It  may  be  that  I’ll 
return  in  a  day  or  two.  I’ll  go  upstairs  and  got  my  revolver, 
though,”  and  he  ran  up  the  stairs  to  his  room,  taking  three 
steps  at  a  time.  As  he  came  down  Evelyn  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  kiss  him  good-by  and  caution 
him  about  getting  into  trouble. 

“All  right.  What  shall  T  say  to  Fred?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing.  Tel!  him  T’ll  answer  his  last  letter,  though, 
if  he’ll  let  me  know’  where  it’ll  find  him.  He’s  about  in  spots 
like  a  flea,  never  long  in  one  place;  but  be  sure  and  write  me 
what  he  wants  you  down  there  in  Port  Jervis  for  in  such  a 
hurry.  ” 

“All  right.  I  will,”  and  he  kissed  her  and  hurried  off  to  the 
train,  reaching  the  station  about  five  minutes  before  its  ar¬ 
rival. 

Three  hours  later  he  left  the  train  at  Port  Jervis  and  stood 
about  on  the  station  platform  looking  around  for  Fred,  natur¬ 
ally  expecting  to  find  him  there;  but  as  the  train  passed  on 
those  who  had  arrived  on  it,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  place 
who  rame  to  meet  friends,  went  away  and  left  him  there 
pretty  much  all  alone. 

“Where  the  deuce  is  lie?”  he  muttered,  looking  around  him. 
“He  certainly  didn’t  expect  me  to  come  on  such  short  notice, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  won’t  show  up  until  the  next  train,  and 
that  means  several  hours  loafing  around  here  for  me.” 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  his  thoughts  w’hen  he  sa  w 
r,u  (.xtrernely  dilapidated  looking  tramp  at  the  farther  end  of 
\  i station  platform.  His  shoes,  hat.  coat  and  trousers  were 
ra"gefi  and  patched  until  the  original  parts  had  disappeared 
by*  fully  o n*  half;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  perfect  con¬ 


tentedness  on  the  tramp’s  face  that  would  have  excited  the 
envy  of  a  millionaire.  He  wras  -whistling  softly,  as  though 
charmed  with  the  music  he  was  making,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  thought  or  care  upon  his  mind.  Terry  strolled  toward 
him.  and  the  tramp  turned  and  looked  at  him  as  if  sizing  him 
up  for  a  strike. 

“Say,  boss,”  he  said,  “you  look  like  a  man  w’ho  was  up  in 
the  w’orld— way  up  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder— wTiile 
I’m  down  at  the  foot  of  it.  Can’t  you  drop  me  a  nickel?” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  Terry,  “since  you  put  it  that  w’ay.  Are 
you  good  at  catching?” 

“Yes.  except  in  catching  on.  Somehow’  I’ve  missed  it” 

“Well,  let’s  see  you  catch  this,”  and  instead  of  taking  a 
nickel  Terry  took  a  silver  quarter  from  his  pocket  and  tossed 
it  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  tramp  caught  it  quite 
deftly,  but  he  wrent  through  a  series  of  motions  as  soon  as  it 
struck  his  hand,  as  though  it  was  red  hot  and  burning  him. 
He  kept  tossing  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  and  blowing 
on  it. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  suit  of  clothes?”  Terry  asked. 

“Red  hot,  boss,  and  full  of  good  luck!” 

“Well,  you  want  to  let  it  get  cool  before  you  put  It  into 
your  pocket,”  advised  Terry;  “you  know  when  money  burns 
holes  through  a  man’s  pocket  it  doesn’t  stay  with  him  long.” 

“That’s  it.  That’s  what  I’m  cooling  it  for,”  returned  the" 
tramp,  who  kept  up  the  little  funny  business  for  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked. 
“You  don’t  appear  to  be  much  older  than  I  am,  while  your 
clothes  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  somebody  else  before  you 
were  born.” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  boss!  Whenever  I  thought  I  had  a 
good  grip,  my  hold  slipped  some  way.  I  guess  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  ou  the  night  I  was  boru,  and  I’ve  been 
in  eclipse  ever  since.  Every  time  I  try  to  climb  up  the  lad¬ 
der  as  I’ve  seen  other  fellows  do,  a  foot  or  hand  would  slip 
and  down  I’d  go  kerchunk  to  the  bottom  again.” 

“Well,  you’ve  gotten  used  to  it  by  this  time,  haven’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not  to  kick  about  it,  for 
it  doesn’t  do  any  good.” 

“Where’d  you  get  that  suit  of  clothes?”  Terry  asked. 

“Scooped  it  out  of  an  ash  barrel,  in  open  daylight,  and 
wasn't  arrested  for  it,  either.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“I  live  wherever  I  find  myself  alive.  I  have  the  earth 
for  a  bed  and  the  sky  for  a  roof.  Biggest,  home  in  the 
world.  ” 

“What  do  you  do  when  it  rains?” 

“Use  a  tree  for  an  umbrella.  Sometimes  a  barn,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  turn  the  water,  and  if  I  can’t  find  anything 
that  will  turn  it  for  me,  I  turn  it  myself.” 

“Don’t  you  have  trouble  with  dogs  sometimes?” 

“Yes.  lots  of  it.  And  sometimes  the  dogs  have  trouble 
with  me.  The  dog  is  about  the  only  animal  in  the  world 
whose  nature  I’d  change  if  I  could.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  What,  sort  of  a  change  would  you 
make  in  a  dog  if  you  could?” 

“Why,  I’d  make  him  a  vegetarian.  As  they  are  now,  they 
think  the  calf  of  a  man’s  leg  is  the  best  meat  in  the  world.” 


“What  are  you  doing  around  here?  Do  you  make  it  'jay? 

Do  the  people  about  here  baud  out  anything?” 

“No,  there  are  too  many  of  us  come  this  way,  and  people 
get  tired  of  us.  I  intended  to  go  up  the  road  this  afternoon, 
but  I’m  waiting  here  to  meet  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Terry 
Oleott.  ” 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  Terry,  with  a  sudden  start. 
“What  do  you  know  about  Terry  Oleott?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  heard  a  good  deal  about  him.  We  want  to 
catch  him  and  do  him  up.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  eh?  I’m  Terry  Oleott.  Let’s  see  you  do  me 
up.  ” 

“Well,  I  will,  if  you’ll  just  come  outside  of  the  town  where 
the  police  won’t  pick  me  up.  They’d  arrest  me  and  let  you  go, 
because  you  are  better  dressed  than  I  am.” 

Terry  was  quite  staggered,  and  was  wondering  what  the 
deuce  it  all  meant,  when  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  the  tramp  was  none  other  than  Fred  Fearnot 
himself;  so  he  walked  uprto  him,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder, 
turned  him  around,  looked  him  straight  iu  the  eyes,  and  theu 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

“That’s  all  right,  old  lfian,”  he  said,  “but  what  the  deuce 
are  you  masquerading  this  way  for?” 

“Business,”  laughed  Fred. 

“What  sort  of  business?” 

“Well,  come  with  me  over  across  the  river  and  I’ll  tell  you 
about  it  as  we  go  along.  I’ve  got  a  suit  of  clothes  over  there 
for  you  that  will  about  match  tnis  I  have  on.” 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  are  you  going  to  play  tramp?” 

“Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  play  it  with  me.  There’s  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  at  stake,  and  I’m  going  to  play  the 
game  to  a  finish,  or  else  make  a  dead  failure  of  it.” 

“Well,  that’s  worth  playing  for,”  said  Terry;  “but  whose 
money  is  it,?” 

“That’s  the  question.  It  did  belong  to  a  crusty  old  fellow 
living  out  on  Long  Island,  who  was  a  client  of  father’s. 

■\\  horn  if  belongs  to  now  is  the  question  to  be  settled.  Some 
years  ago  father  drew  up  his  will,  in  which  he  devised  his 
entire  fortune  to  several  public  institutions,  ignoring  all  his 
relatives,  who  had  ignored  him  pretty  much  all  his  life,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  as  well  off  as  he  was,  and  belonged  to  a 
very  fashionable  set.  Later  on,  when  he  was  taken  very  ill, 
a  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  living  on  his  property  nursed 
him  back  to  life  aud  health.  He  came  into  father’s  office 
afterward  and  had  a  new  will  made,  leaving  his  fortune  to 
the  w  idow  and  her  daughter.  He  took  both  papers  away 
with  him  and  kept  them  out  ou  his  place  On  Long  Island; 
but  one  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  and  his  house 
had  been  robbed  on  tbe  night  before.  The  police  investi¬ 
gated,  and  were  all  unanimous  that  the  theft  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  tramps,  not  by  burglars.  They  took  away  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  property,  and  among  them  all  the  papers 
that  he  kept  in  an  old  desk;  both  wills  were  gone,  but  no¬ 
body  knew  anything  about  their  existence  except  father  and 
one  of  his  office  clerks.  Now  the  relatives  whom  he  intended 
shouldn't  have  auy  cf  his  money  are  preparing  to  take  charge 
of  it.  Father  sent  me  out  to  see  the  widow  and  ascertain 
from  her  if  Mr.  Bond  had  ever  said  anything  to  her  about 
what  he  Intended  to  do  with  the  property.  I  found  the  widow 
almost  sick  from  disappointment,  and  her  daughter,  a  very 
pretty  girl  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the 
same  mental  condition.  They  both  stated  that  the  old  man 
had  promised  to  leave  them  his  entire  fortune,  and  it  now 
looked  as  though  he  had  left  them  nothing,  although  he  had 
been  kind  to  them  during  the1  last  year  or  two.  I  then  told 
her  that  he  had  kept  his  word,  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  °an 
his  entire  fortune  to  her  and  her  daughter,  but  that  the 
will  had  disappeared.  It  electrified  both  of  them.  I  warned 
them  to  make  no  mention  of  it  to  any  one,  but  to  wait  until 
the  will  was  found. 

“  ‘Those  tramps  must  have  taken  it!’  exclaimed  the  daugh¬ 
ter. 

"  ‘What  tramps?’  1  asked. 

“  ’Why,  the  police  say  it  was  tramps  who  robbed  the  house 
on  th<‘  night  that  he  died.’ 

“  'Well,  you  didn’t  mean  any  particular  tramp,  then?’  I 
asked. 

“  ‘No,  but  there  wpre  five  tramps  about  a  fire  In  the  woods 
a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  house  that  very  evening.  I 
saw  one  of  them,  and  would  know  him  again  a uy whore,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  scar  across  his  nose,  as  if  he  had  been  cut 
there,  and  his  beard  and  mustache  were  red,  aud  looked  as 
though  it  had  never  been  brushed  or  combed.* 


“  ‘Well,  was  he  red-bended,  too?*  I  asked. 

“  ‘Yes;  he  looked  so  awfully  dirty  and  ragged  that  I  wouldn’t 
help  but  look  at  him  with  disgust  as  I  passed  him  a  little  lx»- 
foro  sunset,  but  of  course  I  have  no  idea  about  whether  he 
was  one  of  the  tramps  who  robbed  the  house  or  not;  but  they 
were  the  only  tramps  near  by  here  that  evening.’ 

“  ‘Well,  we  are  going  to  find  that  tramp,’  I  told  her.  ‘and 
through  him  get  at  the  others  who  were  with  him  that  night. 
It  may  be  that  they  made  some  disposition  of  the  papers 
that  were  taken;  perhaps  hid  them  of  threw  them  away  where 
they  can  be  recovered.  If  you  should  let  it  be  known  that  a 
will  had  been  made  in  your  favor  you’d  be  bothered  almost 
to  death  by  detectives  and  others  trying  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  bargain  with  you.  Father  drew  up  the  will  and  knows  all 
about  its  contents,  and.  as  he  was  Mr.  Bond’s  legal  adviser, 
will  try  to  see  that  his  wishes  are  carried  out.  Now.  I  want 
your  solemn  promise  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one  until  father 
gives  you  permission  to  do  so.’ 

“They  both  faithfully  promised  to  keep  mum,  and  when  I 
reported  the  fact  to  father,  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  chief  of 
police  and  get  one  of  his  best  detectives  to  put  him  to  work 
on  the  case. 

“‘Don’t  do  that,  father,’  said  I;  ‘they  won't  work  with¬ 
out  pay,  and,  of  course,  if  they  find  nothing,  it  would  be  your 
loss— one.  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  Let  me  try  my 
hand  at  it,  for  you  know  I’ve  had  a  little  experience  as  a 
detective  and  received  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  my  work.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  go  ahead.’  said  father,  and  I  am  going  ahead. 
I’ve  turned  tramp  and  am  going  to  watch  out  for  that  red- 
bearded  chap  with  a  scar  across  his  nose,  and  when  I  run 
across  him  I'll  stick  to  him  closer  than  a  brother,  gain  his 
confidence,  and  gradually  work  up  the  case.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  risky  business,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes;  but  what  risk  will  it  he  when  you  and  I  are  to¬ 
gether?  We  can  knock  the  rags  off  of  any  half-dozen  tramps 
in  the  United  States,  and  we’ll  have  a  bit  of  experience  that 
will  be  worth  all  the  trouble  that  we  go  to.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  turn  tramp— live  with  them  and  sleep 
out  on  the  ground  or  in  barns  as  they  do?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  be  a  genuine  tramp;  but  of  course  we’ll  have  money 
concealed  about  ns  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. ” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry:  “this  is  a  new  experience  for 
me,  but  of  course  we’ll  have  their  example  around  us  all  the 
time,  which  will  prevent  us  from  making  any  mistakes.” 

“No  trouble  about  that,”  returned  Fred.  “We  can  play 
with  the  best  of  them  and  fool  them  every  day  in  the  week.’’ 

By  this  time  the  two  had  reached  an  out-of-the-way  place 
near  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  Fred  had  concealed  an  old 
bag  in  which  was  a  suit  of  second-hand  clothing  that  fitted 
Terry  exactly.  Terry  soon  got  into  them  and  found  himself 
looking  as  much  like  a  tramp  as  Fred  did. 

Now,  old  man,  said  Fred,  “your  hands  and  face  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  clean  to  pass  muster,  so  gather  up  some  dirt,  roll 
it  about  in  your  hands,  rub  it  on  your  face,  neck  and  ears, 
then  we’ll  go  down  the  road  a  little  distance,  build  a  lire 
in  the  woods  near  a  log  and  camp  there  for  a  while.” 

V»  ell,  what’s  your  object  in  coming  ^p  here  in  this  lo¬ 
cality?”  Terry  asked.  “Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
your  man’s  up  here?”  •  / 

“I  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  if  he  isn’t, 
hell  soon  be  along  this  way.  I  learned  from  an  old  tramp 
on  a  bench  down  in  City  Hall  Square  in  New  York  that  this 
is  the  route  taken  by  pretty  nearly  all  the  hoboes  who  start 
out  ,  for  the  summer  season  to  do  the  interior  of  the  State. 
We've  got  all  the  time  on  our  hands  that  we  want,  so  we 
just  sit  around  and  take  things  easv,  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  all  the  tramps  that  come  along  and  learn  whiit 
we  can  from  them.” 

iw°lilV  K,PXlt  ^0n8  with  him  and  found  that  he  had  se- 
ectod  a  big  hollow  log  in  the  woods,  a  short  distance  from 
the  roadside,  in  which  he  had  stored  some  provisions,  as  well 

JjJ®  Sil c,othes  iu  a  ba£»  which  was  stuffed  far  enough 
inside  01  it  to  insure  its  safety  until  needed  again.  His  own 
suit  ho  shoved  in  alongside  of  Fred’s  in  the  bag.  and  then 
they  proceeded  to  make  a  tire  to  boil  water  in  a  tomato  can. 
tthile  using  auothor  for  a  coffee  pot. 

.  "Xow;  Terry, ’’  said  Fred,  as  they  sat  on  the  log  waiting  for 

CW  boll>  :b°,h,°f  ,,s  bav-  *>*  <»  hold  ouwolrj.  tn 

check  w  ith  a  great  deal  more  patience  than  ever  before  tn 

.  f8,  have  been  quick  always  to  resent  insult  or 

imposition;  now  we  will  have  to  submit  to  them,  for  cverr- 
i d0™  on  Iwbo.  no  one  having  a  good  won!  for 
him.  Of  course  if  anybody  strikes  you.  vou  are  Justified 
tiump  though  you  be,  in  returning  blow  for  blow;  but  you 
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mustn't  forget  that  the  tramp  has  no  friends  among  respect¬ 
able  people,  and  if  arrested  and  brought  into  court  liis  story 
;>  never  believed  unless  fully  corroborated.  We  don’t  want 
to  be  arrested  and  locked  up,  for  that  would  spoil  our  game. 
Of  course  with  our  fellow  tramps  we  can  be  free  and  do  as 
we  please,  and  some  of  them  will  presume  on  our  youth  and 
undertake  to  bluff  us.  But  we  can  have  a  little  fun  in  show¬ 
ing  them  how  they  can’t  do  it." 

“All  right."  laughed  Terry;  “perhaps  it  won’t  be  so  very 
monotonous  after  all,"  and  lie  arose  from  the  log,  went  to  the 
tomato  can  in  which  the  water  was  boiling,  and  undertook 
to  take  it  off  and  pour  it  into  the  other  in  which  the  ground 
coffee  had  been  placed.  In  doing  so  the  hot  steam  came  in 
contact  with  his  hand,  and  he  dropped  the  can.  spilling  the 
boiling  water  over  the  leaves,  and  dancing  around,  giving 
vent  to  expressions  that  were  not  quite  dignified.  Fred 
rolled  off  the  log  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 

“Where’s  the  fun?”  Terry  asked,  blowing  his  scalded  hand. 

“Oh.  I'm  having  all  the  fun.”  answered  Fred;  “you  can’t 
imagine  how  extremely  funny  you  were.  You  and  I  have 
camped  out  before,  and  I’ve  seen  you  make  as  good  coffee  as 
any  French  cook  could  make,  hence  my  astonishment  at  the- 
way  you  went  at  it.’’ 

“That’s  all  right,”  retorted  Terry;  “you  never  saw  me  try 
to  make  it  in  a  tomato  can  before.” 

“Well,  you  can't  expect  a  tramp  to  have  a  silver  coffee  pot, 
do  you?  We’ve  got  to  work  this  racket  just  as  the  tramps 

do.” 

“Oh.  yes,  I’ll  work  it!”  and  with  that  he  picked  up  the 
empty  can,  went  down  through  the  woods  about  fifty  yards 
to  a  little  stream,  from  which  he  soon  returned  with  it  full 
of  water.  He  put  it  on  the  fire  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
log  to  wait  for  it  to  boil. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AXD  TERRY  HAVE  A  LIVELY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  PARTY  OF 

HOBOES. 

The  two  boys  were  about  to  begin  on  their  evening  meal 
just  as  the  stars  began  to  appear,  when  a  couple  of  disrepu¬ 
table-looking  old  hoboes  suddenly  came  up. 

“Hello,  pards!”  greeted  one  of  them. 

“Hello!”  returned  Fred.  “Where  the  deuce  did  you  fellows 
come  from?” 

“Oh,  just  taking  a  stroll  from  our  hotel,”  replied  the  elder 
of  the  two  newcomers,  who  was  a  hard-looking  chap  with 
unkempt  hair  and  beard,  whose  apparel  about  matched  that 
worn  by  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Just  taking  a  stroll  from  the  hotel,  eh?”  remarked  Fred. 
“Why  didn’t  you  ride  out  in  a  carriage?” 

“Because  one  of  the  horses  was  lame,  and  besides  we  wanted 
the  exercise.” 

“Sensible,”  said  Terry,  who  was  sitting  on  the  log  devour¬ 
ing  a  sandwich  and  gulping  down  some  strong  coffee  from 
the  tomato  can.  “1  used  to  ride  out  in  my  carriage  mornings 
and  evenings,  but  soon  saw  that  I  was  ruining  my  health  for 
lack  of  exercise,  so  I  sold  them,  put  the  money  in  the  bank, 
and  now  am  my  own  team  and  doing  my  own  driving.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “he  feeds  his  own  horse,  too;  just  look 
at  him.  Pass  that  coffee  over  this  way  and  let  me  take  a 
drink.”  Terry  passed  him  the  tomato  can  and  he  drank  copi- 
ouslv  of  the  really  good  beverage  they  had  made. 

“Say.  pard,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  hoboes,  “judging 
from  the  smell  of  that  coffee  it’s  better  than  I  get  at  our 
hotel.  Let  me  have  a  pull  at  it.” 

“Have  you  got  a  cup?”  Fred  asked. 

“No;  I  can  drink  out  of  the  can.” 

“So  you  could,  if  I’d  let  you;  but  I  don’t  care  to  drink  any 
coffee  "after  you’ve  dipped  that  dirty  mustache  of  yours  into 

it.” 

“That’s  what’s  the  matter!”  put  in  Terry.  “We’re  willing 
to  divide  the  grub  with  you,  but  not  for  you  to  lick  the  same 
plate  with  us.” 

“Mighty  nice  boys!”  said  one  tramp  to  the  other. 

“Yes.”  growled  the  elder  hobo.  “Almost  too  nice  to  live.” 

“Well.  I'll  tell  you,”  explained  Fred, we  are  both  troubled 
with  weak  stomachs.  I’ll  divide  the  coffee  with  you  if  you’ve 
got  a  cup,  a  can  or  a  trough,  or  any  old  thing  that  will  hold 
U-  liut  as  for  sticking  that  strainer  of  yours  into  It,  I  can’t  go 
it.’  Here,  try  some  of  this  grub,”  and  he  passed  a  sandwich 
to  each  of  the  hoboes,  who  took  and  devoured  them  greedily. 


“Where  are  you  bound  for,  pard?”  one  asked,  turning  to 
Terry. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  and  I  don’t  worry  about  it.  I  stop 
whenever  I  get  tired,  sleep  when  I’m  sleepy,  and  eat  when 
I  can  get  hold  of  any  grub.  Which  way  are  you  fellows  go¬ 
ing?” 

“Guess  we’re  bound  for  the  same  place,”  was  the  reply. 
“What  do  you  charge  for  rooms  at  this  hotel?” 

“Not  a  cent;  but  you’ve  got  to  make  up  your  own  beds, 
wait  on  yourselves,  furnish  your  grub  and  cook  it.” 

“Don’t  take  any  boarders,  eh?” 

“Nary  hoarders.”  said  Terry.  “That’s  what  sent  me  out 
ou  the  road— working  for  other  people.” 

“Well,  pass  that  coffee-can  over  this  way.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  taking  up  the  can  containing  the 
coffee  and  gulping  down  about  half  of  it,  after  which  he 
passed  it  to  Fred,  who  consumed  the  other  half,  and  passed 
it  on  to  the  hobo.  The  latter  looked  into  the  can,  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  coffee  grounds  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  deliberately 
hurled  it  at  Fred’s  head,  who  dodged  it,  aud  it  struck  Terry 
on  the  shoulder,  spattering  its  contents  all  over  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  latter  picked  it  up  and  hurled  it  back  at  him 
with  considerable  force,  striking  him  full  in  the  face.  With 
a  fierce  exclamation,  the  tramp  rushed  at  him,  but  Terry 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  face  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  which  sent  him  staggering  back  almost 
into  the  fire.  The  hobo’s  pal,  thinking  of  course  that  he  could 
thrash  the  youth,  kept  his  seat  on  the  log,  watched  them,  and 
laughed.  Fred,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  what  a  splendid 
fighter  Terry  was,  being  a  thorough  master  of  sparring,  joined 
in  the  laugh,  which  of  course  aggravated  the  fellow  beyond 
endurance.  He  went  at  him  again  with  the  intention  of  seiz¬ 
ing  him  for  a  rough-and-tumble  struggle,  but  Terry  was  not 
to  be  caught  that  way.  He  thumped  him  right  and  left  until 
the  hobo  saw  that  he  was  up  against  a  snag,  stopped  and  be¬ 
gan  hunting  around  for  a  stone  or  a  stick. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  called  out  to  him. 
“Why  don’t  you  fight  fair?  What  are  you  looking  for?” 

“Say,  pard,”  said  the  other  hobo,  “you  hain’t  got  nothing 
to  do  with  it.” 

“Well,  he’s  got  to  fight  fair,  or  I  will  have  something  to 
do  with  it,”  retorted  Fred. 

“Everything’s  fair  in  a  fight,”  said  the  other.  “We  fellows 
never  get  any  fair  play  anyway.” 

“We’ve  no  right  to  expect  fair  play  if  we  don’t  deal  fair 
with  each  other.” 

The  tramp  failed  to  find  a  stone  or  stick,  so  he  drew  a 
very  ugly-looking  knife  and  started  toward  Terry  with  it. 
The  latter  coolly  drew  his  revolver  and  leveled  it  at  him,  and 
said: 

“Come  on!” 

The  tramp  halted,  glared  at  the  weapon,  shut  up  his  knife 
and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket,  remarking  as  he  did  so: 

“This  ain’t  my  day  to  fight,”  and  coolly  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  log. 

“Well,  since  you  started  it,  after  partaking  of  our  grub, 
you’d  better  return  to  -your  hotel,”  suggested  Terry.  “You 
can’t  stop  here.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Do  you  own  this  place?”  growled  the 
discomfited  hobo. 

“Yes,  we  own  it  for  to-night.” 

“I  guess  not,”  put  in  the  other  tramp,  who  had  been  quietly 
looking  on  from  his  seat  on  the  log. 

“I  guess  yes!”  retorted  Terry.  “Now  you  fellows  get  up 
and  mosey  along.” 

“Mosey  nothing!”  growled  the  second  tramp,  reaching  for 
a  revolver  which  he  carried.  Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  sprang 
up,  knocked  him  off  the  log  and  covered  him  with  his  re¬ 
volver,  threatening  to  perforate  him  if  he  made  an  attempt 
to  draw  his  gun. 

“Now,  git  up  and  git!”  he  ordered.  “You  are  two  of  the 
meanest  sneaks  we  ever  met  on  the  road.  Instead  of  being 
friends  to  a  poor  man  like  yourself,  you  pitch  in  to  clean  us 
out  of  what  little  we  have.  You  can’t  stop  here.” 

Seeing  that  the  two  boys  were  armed  and  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  the  two  hoboes  turned  away,  muttering 
threats,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  gloom  of  the  night, 
naif  an  hour  later  they  returned  with  two  other  hoboes  as 
disreputable-looking  as  themselves. 

“Come  back  again,  eh?”  said  Terry,  to  the  fellow  with 
whom  he  had  had  the  little  ruction. 

“Yes,”  growled  the  other,  who  carried  a  big  stick  as  thick 
as  his  wrist. 

“Well,  you  get  away  from  here  now,"  and  Terry  drew  his 
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revolver  ami  coveved  him  with  it.  “I  don’t  want  to  kill  any¬ 
body,  hut  If  you  eome  around  here  with  any  of  your  monkey 
business  I'll  bore  you  full  of  holes  quicker  than  you  can 
wink." 

"Well,  you  can’t  drive  us  away,”  said  one  of  the  new¬ 
comers,  a  big,  stout-looking  chap. 

"Maybe  we  can’t.”  said  Fred,  drawing  his  gun,  “but  we 
can  drop  you  right  where  you  are,  and  in  that  case  we’d  have 


to  leave.” 

"What’s  tlie  matter  with  you,  anyway?”  the  second  new¬ 
comer  asked. 

“Nothing  in  the  world.  We’re  all  right;  we  shared  our 
grub  with  those  two  friends  of  yours  there,  and  because  we 
were  boys  they  undertook  to  run  over  us.  An  elephant  couldn’t 
do  that.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  trying  to  run  over  you.” 

"I  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned  Fred.  “You  came  back 
here  with  them,  and  have  drawn  your  gun  on  us.  This  is 
our  camp,  and  we  are  going  to  hold  it,  and  don’t  you  make 
any  mistake  about  it.  Drop  that  stick,  old  sneak!” 

Old  sneak  didn’t  choose  to  drop  the  club,  and  Fred  walked 
up  to  him.  and.  while  pressing  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver 
against  his  breast,  took  it  out  of  his  hand;  then  Fred  whacked 
him  over  the  head  with  the  weapon,  nearly  knocking  him 
down,  knowing  that  the  most  vigorous  measure  would  be  the 
most  effective.  The  three  looked  on  without  making  any 
movement,  being  a  little  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
terfering.  The  hobo  recovered  from  the  blow  and  proceeded' 
to  give  vent  to  his  wrath  in  some  very  vigorous  language. 

“That’s  all  right,"  said  Fred;  “just  keep  that  up  until 
you’ve  emptied  yourself,  and  maybe  you’ll  feel  better;  but 
if  you  keei>  on  trying  this  sort  of  thing  you’ll  find  yourself 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  without  no  monument  erected  to  your 
memory.  ’’ 


"Say,"  said  Terry,  leveling  his  revolver  at  tlie  newcomer 
who  had  drawn  tfc's  weapon,  "drop  that  little  gun  or  down 
you’ll  go." 

The  hobo,  seeing  that  Terry  had  the  drop  ou  him,  re- 
uia  rked : 

“1  ain’t  got  nothing  ag'in  you,  pard.” 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Terry;  “you’ve  drawn  your  gun, 
and  that’s  enough  for  me  to  know.  You  can’t  come  into  this 
camp  and  take  possession  of  it,  at  least  not  as  long  as  I’m 
able  to  shoot.”  s 

"Well.  I’ll  go  away  then,  if. you  don’t  want  us.  I  don’t  want 
to  force  my  company  on  anybody.” 

"Then  urit!"  said  'Ferry,  and  the  four  turned  and  moved  off 
into  tlie  woods,  but  a  few  minutes  later,  as  Fred  and  Terry 
were  Maiding  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  a  couple  of  bul¬ 
lets  whizzed  past  them,  fired  from  the  depth  of  the  woods 
out  on  their  left.  They  instantly  dropped  down  behind  the 
log  so  as  to  be  out  of  range  of  more  bullets,  and  lay  there  for 
u  couple  of  hours  waiting  and  listening.  By  that  time  they 
heard  footsteps  approaching  cautiously,  and  soon  a  grizzly- 
bearded  face  appeared  over  the  log  just  above  where  Terry 
was  lying.  The  latter  reached  up  quick  as  a  flash  and  got  a 
firm  grip  in  li is  unkempt  whiskers,  jerked  him  over  the  log 
and  rolled  him  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  him.  Then  lie 
proceeded  to  pound  him  to  his  heart’s  conteut.  The  tramp 
yelled  and  fought  vigorously,  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  wlio  knew  liow  to  tight  in  the  way  to  inflict  tlie  most  in¬ 
jury. 

"Oh,  you  wanted  it."  said  Terry,  as  lie  let  him  have  it  in 
the  ribs  for  all  lie  was  worth,  "so  I’m  going  to  give  it  to  you,” 
and  lie  pummeled  him  into  utter  insensibility.  Then  he  sung 
out  to  the  others: 

“Come,  take  him  away!  You  needn’t  dig  the  hole  more 
than  three  feet.  That's  deep  enough  for  a  sneak.”  The  others, 
though,  disappeared,  for  they  heard  no  more  from  them  that 
night,  and  Terry’s  victim,  when  he  come  to,  found  himself 
completely  disarmed. 


"Now,  if  you  want  to  go,  get  up  and  leave,  and  do  it 
quickly.”  said  Terry.  “You  have  Jess  sense  than  any  animal 
on  two  feet  I  ever  ran  up  against.  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
for  tlu*  killing  off  of  fools,  but  unfortunately  there  isn’t.” 

“That's  easily  accounted  for,"  laughed  Fred.  "The  work¬ 
ing  of  a  good  many  laws  show  that  they  were  made  by  fools.” 

"Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Terry;  "there’s  a  law  iu  this  State 
to  punish  a  man  for  trying  to  eommit  suicide.  If  he  tries 
It  and  makes  a  failure,  they  punish  him  for  it.  but  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  they  bury  him.  and  that  ends  tlie  punishment.  Queer 
law!" 

An  hour  or  so  later  a  shower  of  rain  came  up.  and  Fred 
and  Terry  crawled  into  tlie  log  feet  foremost  for  shelter.  Of 


course  the  rain  extinguished  the  camp-fire,  and  profound  dark¬ 
ness  reigned  In  the  woods.  The  two  slept  soundly  in  the  log, 
but  they  were  awakened  about  daylight  by  voices  on  the 
outside,  and  listening,  they  heard  some  hoboes  building  a 
fire  and  talking  about  the  two  boys  who  were  there  the  night 
before. 

“Say,  Tom,”  they  heard  one  of  them  say,  “they’ve  done 
you  up  worse  than  .a  steam  thrasher  could  have  done,  didn’t 
they?”  Tom  made  no  reply,  but  the  boys  heard  two  or  three 
others  laugh  hoarsely. 

“Well,  1  don’t  blame  ’em,"  said  another;  “Tom  got  mad 
because  they  didn’t  let  him  stick  his  mustache  in  their  coffee, 
and  he  threw  the  can  in  the  face  of  one  of  them,  which 
brought  on  a  mix-up,  and  when  it  was  over  with  Tom  was 
mighty  sick.” 

“I  was  sick  before,”  said  Tom. 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  other,  “and  afterwards,  too;  but  I  wish 
I  had  some  of  that  coffee.  1  can  smell  it  around  here  yet. 
Even  the  rain  didn’t  drown  it.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  for  breakfast?” 

“Drink  water,”  said  one  of  them,  “and  chew  leaves.” 

“Yres,”  put  in  a  third,  “there’s  plenty  of  bark  on  the  tree, 
which  is  said  to  be  good  for  vegetarians.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  no  vegetarian,”  put  in  another.  “I’m  going 
into  town  and  play  statesman  out  of  a  job.  I'm  getting  so 
thin  that  I’ll  soon  be  able  to  go  through  a  gate  without  open¬ 
ing  it.” 

“Better  look  out  for  the  dog,”  warned  another,  as  the  tramp 
walked  away. 

“Oh,  a  dog  can't  find  anything  to  eat  on  me.” 

“They  don’t  wrant  anything  to  eat,”  laughed  another.  “He 
just  wants  to  see  you  jump  and  run.” 

The  hobo  went  off,  and  in  a  little  while  was  followed  by 
the  others,  all  going  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  thinking 
that  while  families  were  cooking  breakfast  they  could  man¬ 
age  to  have  something  handed  out  to  them. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  get  out  and  have  our  break¬ 
fast.  ” 


“All  right,"  and  they  crawled  out  of  the  log.  where  they, 
had  slept  dry  and  comfortable  during  the  night,  started  a 
fire  and  proceeded  to  make  coffee  to  drink  with  the  cold 
provisions  they  had  brought  with  them.  They  finished  their 
breakfast  and  started  into  town  themselves  so  as  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  tramps  that  were  passing  through  and  spread¬ 
ing  out  over  the  country  west  and  north  of  tlie  place.  They 
met  two  of  their  visitors  of  tlie  night  before,  and  noticed 
that  the  face  of  one  was  beautifully  decorated. 

“Had  your  breakfast?"  Terry  asked  of  one  of  them. 

"Ob.  yes;  bad  fried  chicken,  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and 
sat  in  an  arm-chair  while  eating  it,"  was  the  sarcastic  reply. 

“Great  Scott!  and  you  didn’t  blow  your  born  to  let  any¬ 
body  else  know  it?” 


“Well,  I’m  blowing  it  now,  ain’t  1?” 

’Yes,  but  there  isn’t  much  music  in  it.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  no  musician.” 

That’s  bad."  said  Terry.  “If  you  were  a  good  musician 
and  had  a  violin  you  could  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.” 

“Where’s  the  violin?”  the  tramp  asked. 

"Make  one,"  suggested  Terry.  "Or  if  you  don’t  know  how, 
you  can  get  a  good  one  for  about  fifteen  dollars.” 

"Say.  you  ought  to  be  killed!"  growled  the  hobo. 

Quite  right,  laughed  Terry;  “I  don’t  see  what  excuse 
either  you  or  I  have  for  living.” 

‘  1  f[n'}  living,”  growled  the  tramp,  “at  least  I  ain’t  more 
than  half  alive,"  and  he  pressed  his  hand  against  his  stohiach 
as  it  he  would  assuage  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger. 

“What’s  the  matter?"  Fred  asked.  “Your  breakfast  dis¬ 
agree  with  your?  Fried  chicken,  coffee,  bread  and  butter 
while  sitting  In  an  arm-chair?” 

“Oh,  that  was  a  dream,"  returned  the  tramp,  with  a  sioklv 
smile.  J 


road?”*  "  *  thought.  How  long  have  you  been  ou  the 

^Been  looking  for  work  for. a  whole  year.” 

“  VI  ork!”  gasped  Fred  and  Terry  in  a  chorus,  both  falllug 

down  on  the  ground,  as  though  the  expression  had  utterly 
overcome  them. 

Work!  work!"  they  both  exclaimed.  “Don’t  mention  it! 
lust  the  sound  of  the  word  knocks  us  both  silly.  We  could 
uo  more  stand  a  day’s  work  than  we  could  n  bath!” 

"Ah,  g’wan!”  growled  the  tramp.  “What’s  nilinr  vou'“ 
"Well,  don’t  you  utter  that  word  here  again"  growled 

Jerry,  who  slowly  pulled  himself  together  ;.s  he  rose  to  Uu 

feet 
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"Help  me  up,  Terry."  called  Fred ;  “I’m  ns  weak  ns  a  sick 
kitten,  and  that,  too,  after  a  good  breakfast." 

"Sa.v,  pard,  where  did  you  get  it?”  the  hobo  asked. 

"Why,  we  built  a  fire  and  cooked  it  by  that  log  out  in  the 
woods  where  you  found  us  last  night." 

“No  you  didn’t,"  said  the  tramp.  “I  was  there  this  morn- 
iug.  and  you  wasn’t  there." 

"Yes,  we  were.  We  were  inside  the  log  and  heard  you 
fellows  talking  outside,  and  after  you  went  away  we  came 
out,  built  a  tire,  made  some  more  of  that  good  coffee,  and 
just  tilled  ourselves  up  with  it." 

“You  are  the  biggest  liar  on  earth!”  exclaimed  the  other. 

“Oh.  we  are,  eh?  What  do  you  say  to  this?”  and  from  a 
capacious  pocket  in  his  ragged  coat  Fred  drew  out  a  big, 
healthy-looking  sandwich. 

"Here’s  another.”  said  Terry,  producing  a  mate  to  it.  The 
tramp’s  eyes  bulged  and  there  was  a  hungry  gleam  in  them 
that  was  unmistakable. 

“Your  name’s  Tom?”  Fred  asked. 

“Y'es;  but  how  did  you  know  it?” 

“We  heard  one  of  your  pals  talking  to  you  this  morning 
as  you  sat  on  our  log.  Here,  eat  this,  and  feel  ashamed  of 
yourself,”  aud  he  handed  him  the  sandwich. 


CHAPTER  III. 

4  • 

TERRY  AND  FREI)  HAVE  FUN  WITH  THE  TRAMPS. 

The  tramp  devoured  the  sandwich  with  wolfish  greediness, 
after  which  Terry  handed  him  his,  and  that  disappeared  with 
equal  rapidity. 

“Now.  I  suppose  you’d  like  a  pint  of  good,  hot  coffee, 
wouldn’t  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  a  quart,”  he  replied.  “Got  any?” 

“What  do  you  take  me  fdr— a  perambulating  restaurant? 
What  would  you  do  with  a  dime  if  you  had  it?” 

“Why,  I’d  go  and  buy  out  a  restaurant.” 

“No.  you  wouldn't,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’d  buy  beer  with 
it.” 

“Say,  have  you  got  a  dime?” 

“Y’es.  I’ve  got  fifteen  cents.” 

“Well,  lend  me-  the  dime  and  I’ll  give  it  back  to  you  to¬ 
morrow.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  suppose  you’d  go  to  the  bank,  draw 
the  dime  and  return  it.  I  wouldn’t  trust  you  with  it,  but 
I'll  go  and  buy  something  to  eat  for  you,  because  I  may  be 
hungry  some  day  myself  and  would  like  for  somebody  to  fill 
me  up  with  substantial  food,”  and  he  led  the  way  to  a  little 
railroad  restaurant,  where  he  treated  him  to  another  sand¬ 
wich  and  a  bowl  of  coffee,  which  contained  more  water  than 
anything  else,  but  it  was  called  coffee,  and  had  a  little  milk 
and  sugar  in  it.  The  tramp  gulped  it  down,  ate  the  sand¬ 
wich,  and  was  still  hungry.  He  asked  Fred  to  buy  him  an¬ 
other  sandwich  with  his  remaining  nickel. 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Fred.  “I  never  permit  myself  to 
go  dead  broke.  I  believe  you  are  hollow  clear  down  to  your 
shoes.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  tramp,  looking  down  at  his  shoes, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  woeful  dilapidation:  “and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  holes  in  my  shoes  prevent  me  from  ever 
getting  filled  up.  I’ve  been  hungry  for  a  year.” 

Terry  roared  with  laughter  and  suggested  that  he  tie  strings 
around*  his  ankles  in  order  to  hold  what  he  swallowed,  adding 
at  the  same  time: 

“I’ll  go  you  another  sandwich  if  you’ll  tie  yourself  up  that 
way.” 

“I'll  do  it,  pard.”  said  the  tramp:  “but  I  ain’t  got  no  string.” 

“Here’s  a  string,”  said  Terry,  drawing  about  four  feet  of 
twine  from  his  pocket.  “Tie  both  ankles  tight,  and  I’ll  see 
if  I  can't,  fill  you  up.”  The  tramp  proceeded  to  tie  the  strings 
tightly  around  his  ankles,  while  Terry  ordered  a  big  dish 
of  pork  and  beans  and  another  bowl  of  coffee  for  his  benefit. 
He  ate  greedily,  after  which  lie  looked  up  and  said: 

"I  ain’t  full  yet.  pard.” 

"Say."  said  Terry,  looking  down  at  bis  feet,  “did  you  tie 
your  ankles  tight?" 

-Yes,  and  I  ain’t  filled  up  more  than  to  my  knees.” 

"Say.  waiter,  bring  in  a  peck  of  dried  apples  and  a  bucket 
of  water.  I’ll  bust  him  if  it  takes  every  nickel  I’ve  got." 
y ),*,  waiter  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  said: 

“We’re  out  of  dried  apples.” 

“Tie'a  give  him  some  dry  oatmeal.” 


“Ob,  I  ain’t  no  chicken  or  hog,"  said  the  tramp.  “I  want 
it  cooked." 

"I’m  not  sure  of  that,”  retorted  Terry;  “you  cat  like  a  hog. 
We'll  go  out  to  a  grocery  and  buy  some  dried  apples.” 

“Dried  apples  don’t  agree  with  me,”  protested  the  hobo. 

“Neither  do  I,”  retorted  Terry,  as  he  paid  the  score,  which 
amounted  to  twenty  cents.  “You  are  the  first  fellow  I  ever 
struck  that  I  couldn’t  fill  up.  You’re  worse  than  a  sand  bank; 
deeper  than  a  well,  and  can  absorb  more  than  any  sponge 
that  was  over  cut  loose  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,”  and 
with  that  he  turned  and  left  the  little  restaurant,  followed 
by  Fred  and  the  tramp. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  the  hoho,  “maybe  you  don’t  think  I’m 
grateful?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Terry.  “I  found  that  out  last  night. 
We  gave  you  two  sandwiches,  and  then  you  smashed  me  in 
the  face  with  the  coffee  pot.  I  fed  you  this  morning  because 
I’ve  been  hungry  myself  and  know  how  it  feels.  I've  been 
so  empty  at  times  that  I’ve  had  to  tie  myself  in  a  knot  at  the 
waist  to  stop  the  griping,  and  I’m  trying  to  find  some  sort  of 
a  medicine  that  will  shrink  my  stomach  up  to  about  the  size 
of  a  tea  cup  so  that  a  single  sandwich  will  make  three  square 
meals  for  me.” 


“Wish  I  didn’t  have  no  stomach  at  all,”  remarked  the  hobo. 
“Yet  the  one  I’ve  got  feels  mighty  good  when  I  get  it  filled.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Terry,  “a  man  ought  to  work - ” 

“Hold  on  there!”  exclaimed  Fred,  interrupting  him,  “if  you 
mention  that  word  in  my  presence  I’ll  smash  you!” 

“All  right,  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  it,  pard.  We  used  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  until  it  played  out.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  when  a  man  is  hungry  and  can’t  fill  his  stomach, 
he’s  like  the  fellow  who  drew  an  elephant  in  a  lottery;  he 
couldn’t  fill  him  up  to  save  his  life.  He  ate  up  his  house, 
barn  and  all  the  fences,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  to  run  away 
and  take  to  the  road.” 

“What  became  of  the  elephant?”  the  hobo  asked. 

“Well,  he  had  better  luck  than  you  and  1  have.  He  got  rid 
of  him  by  running  away  from  him.  Our  stomachs  are  our 
elephants,  and  we  can’t  get  away  from  them,  and  they  follow 
us  wherever  we  go,  calling  for  grub  all  the  time.” 

They  went  out  to  a  little  park  where  there  were  seats.  They 
sat  down  and  talked,  exchanging  confidences,  and  by  degrees 
every  tramp  who  had  struck  the  town  that  morning  or  the 
night  before  naturally  gravitated  to  that  point.  Some  of  them 
had  earned  a  little  money  to  get  something  to  eat  with  by 
telling  pitiful  stories,  while  others  were  still  hungry.  The 
fellow  Tom.  whom  Terry  had  fed  so  liberally,  told  of  the 
splendid  meal  he  had  had.  and  the  others  looked  enviously  at 
him.  They  regarded  Terry  in  the  light  of  a  millionaire,  who 
was  able  to  spend,  twenty  cents  on  a  friend. 

“How’d  you  get  the  boodle,  pard?”  one  of  them  asked  him. 

“Coaxed  it  off  the  bushes,”  replied  Terry. 

“Great  Scott!'*  exclaimed  one  of  them,  “I  didn’t  know 
money  growed  on  bushes  in  this  country.” 

"Yes,  it  does  sometimes,  but  it  isn’t  every  fool  who  knows 
what  sort  of  a  bush  it  is.  There’s  money  in  the  trees,  and 
in  the  grass,  and  in  the  cornfields  all  over  the  country.  Fell 
the  trees,  cut  up  and  haul  the  wood  into  town  and  sell  it, 
and  there’s  your  money.” 

Several  of  the  tramps  fell  off  their  seats,  while  others 
moved  away  from  him,  stuffing  their  fingers  in  their  ears; 
they  didn’t  want  to  hear  that  sort  of  talk. 

"Well,  I  didn’t  do  that  way,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’m  just 
giving  you  soipe  pointers.” 

“Well,”  growled  one,  “I’d  rather  you  point  a  gun  at  mo 
than  give  me  a  pointer  of  that  sort.” 

“Good  for  you!”  laughed  Terry,  “first  real,  straight  truth 
you’ve  told  in  a  year.  My  pal  and  1  manage  to  coax  dimes 
and  nickels  into  our  pockets  by  singing.  That  doesn’t  make 
a  man  tired,  you  know,  except  those  who  were  born  tired.” 

“Say,  can  you  sing,  pard?” 


“Yes,"  replied  Terry,  “I  can  walk  around  town  to  the 
saloons,  and  some  of  the  dwelling  houses,  and  scoop  a  nickel 
or  dime  from  each  one  by  singing,  and  if  you  fellows  want  to 
learn  how  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  hobo  haters  you 
should  tune  yourselves  up  and  sing  the  old  songs  that  your 
grandfathers  used  to  howl  over  in  the  long  time  ago.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Fred;  “music  hath  charms  to  fill  an 
empty  stomach.” 

“Well,  let’s  hear  you  sing,"  suggested  one  of  them. 

“All  right,  if  you’ll  keep  the  cops  away,”  and  Terry  began 
a  very  sentimental  song  in  which  Fred  joined  him,  both 
singing  in  rather  low  tones,  and  their  cultivated  voices  so 
astonished  and  charmed  the  listening  hoboes  that  they  stood 
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around  or  sat  on  tho  seats  In  profound  silence,  listening  and 
drinking  In  the  melody. 

“Say.  if  1  had  a  penny,  I’d  drop  it  in  your  hat,”  said  one 
of  them  when  the  song  was  finished. 

Terry  took  off  his  hat  and  ran  his  fist  through  the  hole  in 
the  crown  of  it.  remarking: 

“It  would  take  something  bigger  than  a  penny  to  stop  in 
this  headgear  of  mine.  I’ve  been  talking  through  my  hat 
so  long,  that  it’s  worn  a  hole  almost  big  enough  for  my  head 
to  go  through,  and  where  I’ll  get  another  I  don’t  know.  I 
think  people  ought  to  bo  compelled  by  law  to  go  bareheaded, 
then  a  gentleman  wouldn’t  be  compelled  to  go  hungry  in  order 
to  save  money  to  buy  a  hat.” 

“No.”  put  in  Fred,  “or  to  pay  barbers  to  cut  his  hair.” 

“Say,  pard,  how  did  you  learu  to  sing?”  one  of  the  hoboes 
asked. 

“How  did  you  learn  to  talk?”  Terry  asked  in  turn. 

“I  dunno;  I  begun  talking  before  i  knew  what  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 

“That's  the  way  it  was  with  me,”  said  Terry.  “When  I 
was  a  baby  my  mother  said  I  sang  instead  of  crying,  and 
when  I  wanted  grub  I  sang  for  it  and  got  it,  and,  by  George! 
I’m  at  it  yet.” 

Fred  nearly  fell  off  the  bench  laughing  at  Terry’s  explan¬ 
ation,  in  which  most  of  the  tramps  joined  him.  It  struck 
him  as  being  extremely  funny  as  well  as  ingenious,  and  be 
saw  that  Terry  was  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  with 
a  great  deal  of  zest.  It  was  difficult  for  the  tramps  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  they  had  picked  up  their  little  coins  in 
the  way  they  had  described. 

“It’s  all  true,”  said  Fred.  “People  are  always  fond  of 
music,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  music.” 

“Well.  then,  why  don’t  you  join  an  opera  and  make  big 
money?”  one  of  the  tramps  asked. 

“Because  I’m  not  an  opera  singer.  I'm  just  a  little  better 
singer  than  you  are,  and  that’s  all.” 

"I  can't  sing  any  better  than  a  calf.”  blurted  the  tramp. 

“Oh,  you  think  so  because  you’ve  never  tried.  A  man  can 
learn  to  do  anything  if  he  really  wants  to.” 

“I  dunno,  I  dunno,”  said  one  old  hobo,  shaking  his  head. 
“I  wanted  to  be  anything  else  but  what  I  am  and  I  can’t.” 

“That  doesn’t  explain  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  are  simply  too 
lazy  to  learn  how  to  be  anything  else.  You  won’t  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  anything  that  requires  a  bit  of  exertion.  Now, 
if  you  fellows  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  to  sing,  we’ll 
give  you  a  few  lessons  and  go  the  rounds  like  an  Italian,  with 
an  organ  and  a  monkey.” 

“Well.”  said  one  old  fellow,  “let  me  be  the  monkey.” 

“Oh.  we  couldn’t  fool  people  with  a  baboon,”  laughed  Terry, 
at  which  the  hoboes  grinned  and  chuckled. 

“What  do  you  want  to  be  a  monkey  for?”  another  one 
asked. 

“Just  to  collect  the  pennies  and  nickels,”  he  replied. 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  I  organize  a 
band  of  singers  I’ll  do  the  collecting  myself.” 

“Pay  us  a  salary?”  another  one  asked. 

“Not  unless  you  work  for  it.” 

“Work?”  they  all  gasped.  “What  do  you  take  us  for?” 

“1  take  you  for  a  lot  of  hoboe-s  who  are  too  lazy  even  to 
sing  for  a  dinner.  If  anybody  gave  you  a  dime,  you'd  buy 
drink  instead  of  sandwiches.  Now  come  over  across  the  river 
to  the  woods  and  we’ll  give  you  a  few  lessons  in  singing,  after 
which  we’ll  come  around  and  tackle  some  of  the  saloons, 
where  they’ll  throw  dimes,  nickels  and  quarters  at  us.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “if  they  don’t  throw  kegs  of  beer  out 
at  us.”  ^ 

That  struck  the  weary  Willies  just  right,  and  about  a  dozen 
of  them  went  across  the  river  in  jolly  good  humor,  anxious 
to  take  a  lesson  in  singing.  Some  two  or  three  of  them, 
though,  had  failed  to  raise  a  breakfast  that  morning  and  were 
very  far  from  being  happy.  They  inquired  of  all  their  com¬ 
panions  if  they  had  a  lunch  about  their  rrtgs  anywhere  and 
one  of  them  said  that  he  thought  the  leader  of  the"  baud  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  butcher  shop  and  a  bakery  concealed  about  his 
clothes.  lie  went  to  Fred,  opened  his  mouth  to  its  limits  and 
pointed  down  his  throat. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  cellar?"  Fred  asked. 

“Nothing  in  it,  pard.” 

“Aching  void,  eh?” 

“No.  it'H  an  aching  hollow." 

“Yes,  y<  m,  1  see,  and  now  let  me  tell  you  how  to  cure  that. 
It’s  altogether  In  your  imagination.  If  you’ll  exercise  your 
will  power  Just  a  little  bit  and  Imagine  your  stomach  is  tilled 


with  all  sorts  of  good  things  that  feeling  of  hunger  will  paM 
away  from  you.” 

“What  are  you  giving  me?”  growled  the  hobo.  “Imagina¬ 
tion  ain’t  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  stomach.” 

“There’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  asserted  Fred.  “It  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  you  fellows  want  to  go  to 
school  again  and  learn  a  few  things.  You’ve  got  the  idea 
into  your  head  that  bad  luck  Is  following  you,  aud  you  don’t 
try  to  shake  it  out.  You  remind  me  of  the  schoolboy  who 
always  claimed  that  he  was  the  unluckiest  boy  In  the  world. 
He  used  to  say: 

“  ‘I  never  had  a  slice  of  bread 
Particularly  nice  and  wide. 

But  it  fell  upon  the  sanded  floor. 

And  on  the  buttered  side.’  ” 

“That’s  my  luck,”  laughed  one  of  the  hoboes.  “I  was  born 
under  the  dog  star,  and  have  had  nothing  but  dog  luck  ever 

since.” 

“Always  full  of  fleas,  eh?”  asked  Terry. 

“No,  I  ain’t  got  a  flea  on  me.” 

“Then  what  are  you  talking  about  dog  luck  for?  You 
don’t  know  what  luck  is.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  pard.  Luck  is  something  that  comes  to  you 
when  you  ain’t  looking  for  it.” 

“There  you  are  wrong  again,”  said  Terry.  “Luck  is  some¬ 
thing  that  a  feller  sees  when  the  others  miss  it.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  woods  and  Fred  and 
Terry  led  the  way  to  the  old  hollow  log  where  they  had  spent 
the*  previous  night. 

“Now  I  want  to  show  you  fellows  ,how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
to  sing.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  sing  on  an  empty  stomach,”  said  the  hungry 
hobo,  “and  I  ain’t  going  to  try  to.  I  want  you  to  show  how 
a  man  makes  himself  believe  he  isn’t  hungry  when  he  is.  I 
want  to  get  onto  that  imagination  business,  for  I'm  as  hol¬ 
low  ns  a  poke  stalk  and  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  pine  knot.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  do  just  as  I  told  you?”  said  Fred. 
“Just  imagine  that  your  stomach  is  a  cellar  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  good  things  and  that  you  never  expect  to  be  hungry 
again  as  long  as  you  live.” 

“I  can’t  do  it.  It  can’t  be  done.” 

“I’ll  show  you  that  it  can,”  said  Fred,  arid,  kicking  away 
the  leaves  that  had  been  against  the  log.  he  uncovered  an  old 
tomato  can.  and.  handing  it  to  one  of  the  tramps,  told  him  to 
go  down  to  the  little  stream  about  fifty  yards  away  through 
the  woods  aud  bring  it  back  full  of  water. 

“What  pay  do  I  get  for  bringing  water?”  the  hobo  asked. 

“That’s  all  right.  Weary;  give  me  the  can,”  said  Terry,  who 
took  the  can,  went  down  to  the  little  stream  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  it  full  of  water,  which  he  handed  to  Fred. 

“Now  all  of  you  Hold  your  hands  out.  I’ll  drop  about  a 
spoonful  of  it  in  each  hand,  so  that  you  can  taste  it  and  see 
that  it  is  nothing  but  water.  Then  my  pard  here  will  take 
several  drinks  of  it,  imagining  that  it  is  good  whisky,  and  in 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  will  be  hilariously  drunk." 

The  tramps  held  out  their  hands,  tasted  the  water,  and 
pronounced  it  the  same  old  thing  that  had  been  running  since 
the  world  began. 

“All  right,  then.  Here,  pard,  here’s  some  of  the  best  old 
whisky  that  ever  came  from  Bourbon  County  in  Kentucky. 
Take  a  pull  at  it.” 

lou  bet  I  will,”  said  Terry,  smacking  his  lips  and  taking 
the  can  from  Fred,  took  three  swallows  of  it  and  smacked  his 
lips  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  hoboes’  mouths  fairlv 
water.  Fred  went  on  talking  about  the  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  how  a  man  could  make  himself  believe  he  was  a  king 
on  the  throne  if  he  only  tried  to  and  knew  how.  By  arfd  by 
Terry  took  another  drink  and  began  talking  with  a*  glibness 
that  was  natural  to  a  man  that  was  being  warmed  up  by 
some  sort  of  "hot  stuff.” 


“How  does  it  taste,  pard?”  one  of  them  asked  him. 

“Best  stuff  in  the  world.”  said  Terry.  “I  wish  I  had  a 
barrel  of  it.  It’s  worth  about  $4  per  gallon." 

“Well.  I’d  want  about  $4  to  driuk  as  much  of  it  as  von 
have.”  * 


“Well,  wait  a  while," 
give  $400  for  His  jag.” 


laughed  Fred,  “you’ll  willing  to 


In  tile  course  of  the  next 
more  drinks.  Then  his  eyes 
was  thick  and  lie  staggered 
der  the  Influence  of  strong 
songs  aud  otherwise  imitate 


fifteen  minutes  Terry  took  three 
began  to  look  heavy,  his  tongue 
about  like  a  nmn  pretty  well  uu- 
dritik.  lie  began  to  dance,  slug 
u  man  pretty  well  tu  tits  cups. 
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T'no  tramps  gathered  around  him  and  watched  him,  some 
saving  that  he  was  drunk,  others  that  he  was  just  playing 
drunk,  while  still  others  were  in  doubt.  Being  a  consum- 
mn:o  actor,  he  played  the  game  to  a  tin’sh,  and  the  hoboes, 
who  had  been  drunk  and  seen  others  drunk  more  times  than 
there  are  seconds  in  an  hour,  were  thoroughly  deceived, 
t  inally  he  lay  down  like  one  in  a  drunken  stupor  and  fell 
asleep.  They  tried  to  wake  him  up  and  pull  him  on  his  feet. 

“There  you  are.”  laughed  Fred,  “drunk  as  a  b’iled  owl  and 
happy  as  a  lord  all  because  he  believed  that  the  water  in  that 
can  was  good  whisky.” 

"He  didn't  believe  it,”  protested  another;  “he  just  made  be¬ 
lieve.  ” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  He’s  drunk,  isn’t  he?” 

The  tramps  were  not  only  astonished,  but  greatly  mystified. 
Some  of  them  picked  up  the  empty  can,  held  it  to  their  noses 
to  see  if  they  could  get  a  whiff  of  the  perfume  of  whisky, 
but  shook  their  heads  and  said  they  couldn’t  understand  it.” 

"You  must  learn  how,”  said  Fred.  “You  see,  there’s  a  fine 
drunk  that  didn't  cost  a  cent,  and  when  he  comes  to  he  will 
have  a  head  on  him  as  big  as  a  barn.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FEED  AND  IIIS  SINGING  TRAMPS. 

It  would  be  stating  it  but  mildly  to  say  that  the  hoboes 
who  watched  Terry’s  flictitious  spree  were  greatly  surprised. 
One  of  them  asked  Fred  to  give  him  a  jag  like  it. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  said  Fred.  “Your  imagination  is  your  own. 
I  can  get  just  as  drunk  as  he  is  by  the  same  process.  You’ve 
got  to  learn  to  work  it  for  yourself.” 

“But  how  the  deuce  can  I  learn  it?” 

“Haven't  you  got  any  brain?-  Can't  you  imagine  anything? 
Can’t  you  make  yourself  believe  you  are  full  of  good  whisky 
or  have  just  had  a  good  dinner?  If  you  can’t,  you  are  not 
even  half  a  man.  Just  take  that  can  now.  fill  it  full  of  water 
and  imagine  that  it’s  good  whisky  and  get  on  the  outside  of 
it  just  as  quickly  as  you  please.” 

The  tramp  took  the  can,  went  down  to  the  little  stream  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  swamp,  and,  just  as  he  stooped  to  fill  it 
full  of  water,  a  water-snake  about  three  feet  long  came  swim¬ 
ming  by  within  a  foot  of  him.  He  gave  a  yell,  sprang  up  and 
ran  back  up  the  hill  to  where  the  other  tramps  were  waiting, 
yelling  out: 

“Snakes!  snakes!” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “he’s  got  the  jimjams  al¬ 
ready.  ” 

It  so  happened  that  that  particular  hobo  had  a  most  un¬ 
conquerable  aversion  to  all  reptiles,  and  the  sight  of  that 
snake  swimming  along  by  the  can  he  was  filling  full  of  water 
completely  unnerved  him.  Fred  caught  hold  of  him,  turned 
him  around,  looked  him  in  the  face  and  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  bring  the  can  full  of  water. 

“There  was  a  snake  in  the  water,”  was  the  reply. 

“There  you  are,”  laughed  Fred,  turning  to  the  other  tramps, 
“not  only  drunk  but  got  the  jimjams.  He’s  got  a  splendid 
imagination.  Sees  snakes  before  he  even  takes  a  drink.” 

The  other  tramps  roared  with  laughter  and  began  nagging 
the  hobo,  who  stoutly  protested  that  just  as  he  stooped  to  dip 
the  can  in  the  water  a  big  snake  came  swimming  along  within 
a  foot  of  him. 

“All  imagination,”  said  Fred.  “Let’s  go  down  there  now 
and  see  if  we  can  find  any  snakes,”  and  the  whole  crowd 
went  down  to  the  stream  where,  of  course,  no  snake  was  to  be 

found. 

“It’s  a  big  head  you’ve  got,  Billy,”  said  one  of  the  hoboes. 
“I  never  knew  a  man  to  have  the  jimjams  before  he  got 
drunk  until  I  saw  you  do  it.” 

“I  didn't  do  it!  I  tell  you  it  was  a  snake,”  protested  Bill. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  all  see  snakes,”  remarked  Fred.  “When  you 
imagine  it’s  whisky,  it’s  mighty  good  whisky.” 

Bill  began  to  say  things  that  were  not  very  polite  or  refined. 
Hp  characterized  some  of  his  companions  in  very  strong 
language,  and  some  of  them  were  about  to  pitch  In  and  thrash 

him. 

-  Hold  on  now,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  strike  a  man  with  the 
Jimjams.  He’s  got  it  bad.  Best  way  to  do  is  to  tie  him  up 
before  he  makes  a  break  and  butts  his  brains  out  against 
som*  of  the  trees  around  here.” 

With  that  Bill  turned  away  and  left  the  crowd,  saying  he’d 
go  back  into  town  to  get  something  more  substantial  than 
Imagination  for  his  stomach. 


“Say,”  sung  out  Fred,  “the  police  will  pick  you  up  as  a, 
drunk  and  disorderly,  for  you’ve  got  the  jimjams  sure.” 

The  fellow  went  on.  growling  and  muttering,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  town  for 
sassing  a  citizen  who  refused  to  give  him  a  quarter.  In  the 
meantime  Fred  undertook  to  give  them  a  singing  lesson.  They 
all  sat  on  the  log  and  he  repeated  a  verse  of  a  song  and  sang 
it  twice  for  them  to  catch  on  to  the  air.  Then,  when  they 
started  in,  the  noise  they  made  actually  caused  some  of  the 
trees  to  twist.  Terry,  who  was  lying  in  a  pretended  sleep, 
actually  turned  over  and  buried  his  face  in  the  leaves  lest 
some  of  the  hoboes  should  see  him  laughing. 

“That’s  the  worst  I  ever  heard,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  try  it 
again.”  and  the  second  effort  was  worse  than  the  first.” 

“What  have  you  got  in  your  throat?”  he  asked  a  big  burly 
fellow'  sitting  on  the  log,  “you  must  have  swallowed  a  saw¬ 
mill  once  upon  a  time.” 

“I  ain’t  swallowed  nothing  to-day,”  said  the  tramp,  “and 
that’s  where  the  hollow  sound  comes  from.” 

“Weil,  hold  your  hand  over  your  mouth  and  let  the  rest  of 
us  try  it.” 

They  made  a  half  dozen  efforts  and  Fred  shook  his  head  as 
though  sadly  disappointed,  remarking: 

“I  don’t  believe  you  fellows  are  really  straight  human  be¬ 
ings.  Some  of  you  grunt  like  a  hog,  others  moo  like  a  cow, 
some  helloAv  like  a  bull  and  then  I  can  hear  the  bleating  of 
calves,  sheep  and  goats  among  you.  Now  listen,  while  I  sing 
that  song  for  you,”  and  he  sang  it  in  a  clear  baritone,  five 
verses.  The  tramps  listened  entranced:  the  very  leaves 
seemed  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  when  he  ceased  he  turned  his  back  to  them  and  pretended 
to  be  looking  into  the  woods  a  little  further  away  from  them. 
The  others,  too,  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  a  young  girl  singing  the  same  song— the  sweet  silvery 
tones  coming  to  them  in  a  flood  of  soft  melody  that  set  them 
almost  holding  their  breaths  lest  they  disturb  it  by  breathing. 
Not  one  of  them  suspected  ventriloquism.  When  the  song 
ceased  one  of  the  tramps  blurted  out: 

“That’s  a  gal  out  there!” 

"Well,  it  shows,  what  music  will  do,”  said  Fred.  “It  is 
simply  the  spirit  of  music  that  you  heard.  I’ve  heard  it  be¬ 
fore  many  a  time,  and  it  always  repeats  the  song  that  is  well 
sung.  Now,  if  you  fellows  would  learn  to  sing  correctly,  you 
see  the  pleasure  and  fun  you  could  have  and  the  money  you 
could  make,  but  you  don’t  cultivate  anything  except  the 
science  of  getting  a  living  without  working  for  it.” 

“Say,  pards.  I’ll  sing  you  one  that  you’ve  all  heard  before. 
Perhaps  your  mothers  sang  it  to  you  when  you  were  kids,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  you  that  were  born  in  a  cow  pen  or  sheep  fold,” 
and  with  that  he  began  singing  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  They 
listened  in  profound  silence,  their  memories  going  back  to 
their  childhood  days.  As  he  began  the  second  verse  Terr? 
rolled  over  in  the  leaves,  rubbed  bis  eyes  and  slowly  pulled 
himself  up  to  a  sitting  position,  every  movement  and  action 
being  that  of  a  man  coming  out  of  a  drunken  stupor.  When 
he  began  the  third  verse  he  got  up  on  his  knees,  pulled  him¬ 
self  to  his  feet  by  holding  on  to  a  sapling,  leaned  against 
it,  listened  intently  for  a  few  moments  and  then  began  cry¬ 
ing,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  fist  like  a  five-year-old  child. 
A  little  later  he  dropped  down  on  the  ground  again,  bellow¬ 
ing,  blubbering,  saying  he  wanted  to  go  home.  It  actually 
set  several  of  the  tramps  to  crying,  too.  The  game  was  well 
played  and  the  tramps  mystified  as  never  before  in  their 
lives.  They  watched  Terry  as  he  /?ame  out  of  his  drunken 
sleep,  saw  him  hold  his  head  between  his  hands  and  heard 
him  groan.  Fred  got  the  tomato  can  full  of  water  and  poured 
it  on  his  head  in  an  effort  to  sober  him  up,  saying: 

“Here,  pard,  the  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite,  they 
say.  Here  is  some  more  of  the  same  stuff  that  will  brace 
you  up  and  get  the  cobwebs  out  of  your  brain.” 

Terry  quietly  took  a  drink  out  of  the  can  and  in  a  few 
minutes  arose  and  sat  on  the  log,  where  a  little  later  he  asked 
one  of  the  tramps: 

“Say,  I  got  pretty  full,  didn’t  I?” 

“Yes,  full  as  a  goat.” 

“I  thought  so;  my  head  feels  as  big  as  all  out  of  doors.” 

By  this  time  it  was  past  noon  and  the  tramps  again  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  something  to  eat.  They  scattered  to  go 
about  through  the  town  and  agreed  to  meet  there  again  that 
night.  Fred  and  Terry  went  off  together  and  quietly  pro¬ 
cured  what  provisions  they  wanted  by  paying  for  them.  Of 
course  the  tramps  knew  nothing  about  it. 

“Say,  pards,”  said  one  of  them,  addressing  the  whole  crowd, 
'“Bill  is  locked  up.” 

< 
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“Who’s  Hill?”  Fred  asked. 

“The  one  who  saw  the  snakes  this  morning.” 

“That’s  just  what  1  told  him  would  happen  when  he  went 
a  way.  lie  had  tin*  jimjains  on  him.” 

“Well,  it  beats  my  time,”  said  one  of  them.  “I  never  be¬ 
lieved  before  a  man  could  get  drunk  on  water  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  ” 

“It  wasn’t  the  water;  it  was  the  imagination,”  laughed 
Terry. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,"  and  the  tramp  shook  his  head  like 
one  thoroughly  mystified. 

"Didn’t  you  ever  dream  of  eating  a  tine  dinner?” 

"Yes,  many  a  time.” 

"And  didn’t  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  you  could  have  done 
had  you  been  wide  awake?” 

“Yes.” 

"There  you  are,  then,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  that  doesn’t  explain  it.  The  world  is  several  thou¬ 
sand  years  old  and  no  one  has  ever  understood  the  mystery  of 
dreams.  I’ve  dreamed  many  a  time  of  sitting  at  a  banquet, 
feasting  on  good  things  and  drinking  fine  wines,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  just  as  much  as  though  I  had  been  awake.” 

"l"es,  I  dreamed  that  sort  of  thing  myself  only  the  other 
night,”  said  a  grizzled  old  hobo;  "but  when  I  invoke  up  I  was 
hungry  enough  to  eat  a  bale  of  hay  like  a  horse.  The  dream 
didn’t  do  me  no  good.” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  try  to  live  on  the  memory  of  it,”  laughed 
Terry. 

“No,”  was  the  reply;  "I  guess  mv  imagination  wasn't  up  to 
it.” 

“Well,  now.  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,”  said  Fred,  “that 
sometimes  a  thing  will  work  even  without  imagination.  Some 
boys  one  time  found  an  old  colored  citizen  fast  asleep  by  his 
camp-fire  in  the  woods,  with  a  big  fat  opossum  cooking  on  a 
stick  where  he  had  fixed  it.  It  was  done  good  and  brown 
just  as  the  boys  got  there,  and  they  quietly  pitched  in  and 
ate  it  all  up,  while  the  old  darky  slept  and  snored.  They 
took  some  of  the  fat  and  rubbed  it  all  around  his  mouth, 
greased  his  fingers  and  laid  the  bones  down  under  his  chin. 
Then  they  went  away,  and  a  little  later  the  coon  awoke, 
sniffed  the  odor  of  opossum  in  the  air  about  him,  licked  his 
chops  and  looked  around  for  his  meat,  but  found  nothing  but 
the  well-picked  bones  lying  by  him  on  the  ground.  He  was 
utterly  dumfounded.  Then  a  great  light  came  through  his 
thick  head.  He  believed  that  he  had  eaten  the  opossum  in 
his  sleep,  and  the  thought  that  he  had  all  that  good  meat  in¬ 
side  him  made  him  feel  happy  and  satisfied.  He  lay  down  and 
slept  again  until  morning,  then  went  home  congratulating  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  a  square  meal  once  in  his  life,  though  he 
never  got  a  taste  of  it  except  the  grease  he  licked  oil’  his 
lips." 

“That’s  nil  right,  pard;  they  couldn’t  play  that  off  on  me,” 
said  one  of  the  hoboes.  “When  I’m  hollow  I  know  it.  and 
when  I’m  full  I  know  it.  My  imagination  is  not  in  my 
stomach,  but  In  my  head.” 

“1  don’t  think  you  have  any  at  all,”  said  Fred. 

Then*  were  now  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  tramps  in  the 
party,  held  together  by  the  wonderful  entertainment  Fred 
and  Terry  had  given  them.  The  news  went  into  the  town 
that  such  a  party  of  hoboes  were  in  camp  just  outside  of  the 
limits,  and  some  officers  went  out  there  to  tell  them  to  move 
on.  As  they  came  up  Fred  and  Terry  understood  what  it 
meant  and  quietly  filtered  away  through  the  woods.  The 
others  scattered  alsd.  and  thus  the  party  was  broken  up. 

“That  was  pretty  good,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry. 

“What  was?  That  whisky  out  of  the  tomato  can?” 

“No.  the  whole  racket  played  on  the  hoboes.” 

"Yes.  so  it  was.  I  guess  it  was  something  a  little  different 
from  what,  they  ever  had  before.  I  think  there  were  two  in 
that  crowd  that  would  work  (f  they  could  get  it,  but  the  rest 
of  them  are  inveterate  members  of  the  fraternity  who  would 
rather  sleep  in  a  hay  mow  and  bog  for  food  than  to  work 
and  live  In  a  palace. ” 

“That’s  just  about  the  size  of  it,  Fred.  Some  are  forced 
upon  the  road  for  lack  of  work,  for  I’ve  known  of  some  who 
worked  faithfully  when  they  could  get  it.  It’s  the  bad  ones 
who  have  given  all  tramps  the  reputation  they  have.  The 
man  who  walks  from  one  town  to  another  in  search  of  work 
may  be  as  honest  as  sunshine,  but.  strictly  speaking,  he’s  a 
tramp,  though  not  a  hobo,  but  he  must  rest  under  the  odium 
of  being  a  ‘knight  of  indolence.’  How  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  hang  around  this  vicinity?” 

“I  dnnno."  said  Fred.  “We  may  find  out  something  about 
our  man  when  we  get  a  little  better  acquainted  with  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  fraternity.  It  won’t  do  to  make  Inquiries,  for 
fear  of  exciting  suspicion.  When  we  meet  some  more  of 
those  fellows  we  can  begin  to  gather  little  confidences  by  tell- 
ing  stories  of  litlle  plunderings  or  adventures  and  thus  set 
some  of  the  others  to  doing  the  same  thing." 

“Well,  where  are  we  going  to  camp  to-night?" 

“I  don’t  know.  If  we  can’t  find  any  other  place  we  can  go 
back  to  that  log  where  we  were  last  night.  The  officers,  hav¬ 
ing  driven  us  away,  won’t  think  we  will  go  back  there,  and 
I  don’t  believe  any  of  the  other  fellows  will  either." 

“Then  let’s  go  back  there  now  and  make  a  pot  of  coffee, 
have  our  supper  and  keep  a  watch  on  the  road  for  any  one 
coming  up  from  below.” 

“All  right,  we'll  do  that,”  and  they  returned  to  the  log, 
where  their  good  suits  were  concealed  far  up  in  the  depth  of 
the  hollow,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  fire  and  boil 
water  for  their  coffee.  They  had  just  finished  making  it 
when  a  couple  of  tramps,  coming  along  the  road,  turned  into 
the  woods  and  joined  tbtem.  The  fragrance  of  the  coffee 
filled  the  woods  for  fifty  yards  around. 

“Lord,  pard!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  newcomers,  drawing  a 
long  breath  through  his  nostrils,  “you  won’t  charge  us  any¬ 
thing  just  for  smelling  it,  will  you?” 

“Oh,  no;  you  don’t  look  like  one  who  could  pay  for  a  smell, 
and,  besides,  we  are  not  selling  anything  nowadays.” 

The  tramp  came  up  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire  and  Fred 
almost  jumped  out  of  his  dilapidated  shoes  when  he  saw  his 
red  beard  and  an  ugly  scar  across  his  nose.  He  looked  at 
Terry,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  knowing  glance. 

“Which  way  have  you  come?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“From  below,”  was  the  reply.  “Left  New  York  a  week  ago 
and  I  haven’t  had  a  smell  of  such  good  coffee  since  I  stood 
in  front  of  a  restaurant  and  dined  on  the  odors  which  came 
up  through  the  gratings.” 

“I've  been  there,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  know  just  how  you 
feel.  I  see  you’ve  got  a  can  there,  and  I’ll  divide  with  you.” 

“Pard,  you’re  a  friend  to  a  hungry  man.”  said  Red  Beard 
as  he  held  out  his  tomato  can  to  receive  about  a  pint  of  good 
coffee. 

“Well,  we  fellows  have  got  to  stand  by  each  other,”  said 
Fred,  “for  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  be  against  us.” 

“That’s  it!  that’s  it!  They  don’t  give  us  any  show.” 

“No.  they  tell  us  to  pass  on,  and  we  pass  on,  and  on,  and 
on  until  we  lie  down  for  the  crows  to  pick  our  bones." 

“Well,  I  ain’t  going  to  be  this  way  always:  some  day  I’ll 
strike  it  rich.” 

“Got  some  hope,  eh?” 

“Yes,  but  that’s  all.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  little  myself,”  said  Fred.  “You  got  any 
grub?” 

“Not  a  bite,  pard.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  some  cold  meat  and  bread."  and  with  that 
lie  and  Terry  proceeded  to  divide  their  rations  with  them. 
The  two  tramps  seemed  to  appreciate  it  and  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  more  than  was  offered  them.  They  were 
evidently  quite  tired  as  well  as  hungry,  for  one  of  them  fell 
asleep  while  Fred  was  talking  to  the  man  with  the  red  beard. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “it  seems  to  me  I  met  you  down 
on  Long  Island  last  month.” 

“Yes,  I  was  down  there,  and  was  glad  enough  to  get  away. 
They  don’t  help  a  fellow  along  much  down  there,  yet  they 
could  if  they  would.” 

"That’s  so, ”  said  Fred.  “People  run  out  from  the  city  all 
over  the  island  to  spend  money  and  have  a  good  time  and 
don’t  care  a  snap  for  a  poor  fellow  who  is  starving  to  death. 
Just  a  few  days  before  1  left  there  I  was  down  in  Patchogue. 
On  the  road  outside  of  the  city  I  met  a  young  fellow  and 
asked  him  for  a  few  pennies.  Fie  ordered*  me  away  like  a 
dog.  I  told  him  ho  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  help  a  poor 
fellow,  but  not  to  order  him  off  that  way  unless  he  owned  the 
place.  Ho  ran  up  and  gave  me  a  vicious  kick:  then  I  kicked 
and  we  had  a  regular  mix-up.  1  was  mad  all  through  and 
made  him  think  he  was  up  against  a  thrashing  niaehlne. 
When  he  wanted  to  quit  I  wouldn’t,  and  he  offered  me  $5  to 
let  him  alone.” 

"Five  dollars!”  gasped  the  red-bearded  tramp;  “why  didn’t 
you  take  all  he  had?" 

“I  thought  about  that,  but  you  know  how  it  is.  If  I  had 
done  so  he  would  have  gone  back  into  town  and  set  all  the 
officers  on  the  Island  after  a  highwayman  who  bad  robbed 
him,  and  I  would  have  been  sent  up  the  river  for  fifteen 
years.  As  it  was,  I  thought  It  best  to  take  what  lie  gave  me 
and  get  off  the  island  as  quick  as  1  could.’* 

"Di«l  lie  have  any  more  money?” 
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'  N  os.  ho  peeled  the  five  dollars  off  a  big  fat  wad,  and  I’ve 
‘  vn  kicking  myself  ever  since  for  not  raising  the  price  on 
h;m.  1  guess  1  haven't  been  on  the  road  long  enough  to  know 
a  good  thing  when  I  see  it.” 

"No.  you  haven't.  The  way  you  behaved  that  time  shows 
that  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet.  It  may  be,  though, 
it  you  had  cleaned  him  out,  you  would  have  been  scooped  and 
sent  up  the  river.  But  one  doesn’t  always  look  so  far  ahead.” 

"  r hat’s  so.  1  don't  want  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  law 
if  1  can  avoid  it.  As  it  is,  it  is  mighty  hard  work  to  keep 
out  of  its  clutches  even  when  I'm  strictly  honest.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRI.n  CULTIVATES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE  KED-BEAKDED  TRAMP, 
WHILE  TERRY  LOOKS  AFTER  HIS  PARD. 

It  didn’t  take  Fred  very  long  to  learn  that  the  red-bearded 
tramp  was  an  old  knight  of  the  road,  who  had  no  moral 
scruples  whatever;  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  grudge  against 
all  the  world,  and  that,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  lie  felt  himself 
justly  entitled  to  whatever  he  could  get  hold  of.  He  took 
particular  pains  to  say  nothing  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  was  built  up  in  a  different  mold. 

”1  tried  pretty  hard  to  hold  up  my  head  in  the  world  and 
make  a'  square,  honest  living,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  found  that 
everybody  for  whom  I  worked  imposed  on  me  and  treated  me 
like  a  dog.” 

“That’s  it!  that’s  it!”  said  Red  Beard.  “The  poor  man  is 
the  under  dog  in  the  fight  always  and  he  has  no  rights  that 
the  upper  dog  is  bound  to  respect.  A  man  with  money  seems 
to  think  that  he’s  better  than  anybody  else,  while  a  poor 
man  might  know  more  when  lie’s  asleep  than  he  did  with 
both  eyes  open.  I  got  tired  of  it  and  quit.” 

“Well,  I  was  willing  to  keep  on  at  it,”  remarked  Fred, 
“and  save  up  something  so  as  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  but 
before  I  could  get  a  start  business  became -sglack  and  1  was 
discharged  with  but  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  sought 
work  everywhere  without  being  able  to  find  it,  and  wherever 
I  applied,  with  but  few  exceptions,  was  ordered  out  like  a 
slave  or  a  dog.  I  didn’t  want  to  steal  or  turn  burglar,  for  I 
had  been  taught  to  do  better  than  that;  but  when  I  had  no¬ 
where  to  lodge  and  nothing  to  eat  I  became  desperate.  I 
wouldn't  beg  where  I  was  known,  so  I  took  to  the  road,  and 
here  I  am.  I've  some  hope  yet  of  better  luck,  but  just  in 
what  shape  it  will  come  I  haven’t  the  least  idea.  My  pard 
here  and  myself  have  had  to  fight  farmers  and  their  dogs, 
simply  because  we  asked  for  something  to  eat  or  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  in  their  barns.  We  ^re  human  beings  as  well  as 
they  are,  yet  we  were  treated  like  worthless  dumb  brutes. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  farmer  set  a  couple  of  dogs  on  us  just 
because  we  stopped  at  a  well  in  front  of  his  place  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  It  made  us  so  mad  we  killed  both  of  the 
dogs  and  gave  the  farmer  a  thrashing  that  he'll  remember 
the  longest  day  he  lives.” 

“Good!  good!”  exclaimed  Red  Beard.  “Gimme  your  hand!” 
and  he  extended  his  dirty  palm  to  Fred,  who  grasped  and 
shook  it  warmly.  “Served  him  right;  a  man  can’t  stand 
everything.” 

“No,  indeed,”  assented  Fred,  “At  least  I  find  that  I  can’t, 
and  my  pard  here  is  built  up  the  same  way.” 

Terry  was  lying  on  the  leaves  resting  on  his  elbow  listening 
to  what  was  being  said.  He  knew  that  Fred  was  gradually 
getting  into  the  confidence  of  the  red-bearded  tramp  by  the 
fictitious  stories  he  was  telling.  He  knew  that  as  a  detective 
it  was  necessary  to  tell  such  stories  to  gain  his  point,  and  of 
cpur-e  the  reader  understands  that  the  tremendous  strains  to 
which  he  subjected  the  truth  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
game  he  was  playing. 

“Of  course  you  can't;  neither  can  any  one  else  who  has  any 
manhood  in  him,  yet  we  have  to  subjnit  to  a  good  many 
things  in  order  to  keep  from  being  arrested.” 

“Yes,  they  picked  up  a  poor  fellow  in  town  to-day,  locked 
him  up  and  to-morrow  they’ll  probably  fine  him  five  or  ten 
dollars,  and  if  he  can’t  pay  it  they’ll  keep  him  locked  up  for 

thirtv  or  sixty  days.” 

“  What  did  he  do?”  Red  Beard  asked. 

asked  a  man  for  help,  who  refused  him  and  swore  at 
h’m  as  though  be  were  a  dog,  and  when  he  resented  it  by 
a  wearing  back  in  return,  he  was  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
diu-t,  while  really  the  citizen  was  more  to  blame  than  he 

wa*.“ 


“That’s  it!  that’s  it!  When  a  man  is  down  in  the  world 
lie  lias  no  friends.  I’ve  had  to  submit  to  a  good  deal  of  that 
myself  in  order  to  avoid  beiug  arrested.” 

"So  have  I.”  returned  Fred,  “but  it  goes  mighty  hard 
against  the  grain.  I  know  an  old  fellow  who,  if  I  ever  catch 
him  outside  of  the  town,  I  will  thrash  like  a  dog  for  the 
abuse  lie  heaped  upon  me,  but  I  didn’t  say  a  word,  because 
an  officer  across  the  street  was  looking  on.” 

They  talked  in  that  strain  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then 
lay  down  on  the  leaves  and  went  to  sleep.  It  was  a  clear, 
starlight  night,  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  prevented  the 
dew  from  reaching  them.  They  slept  well  and  were  up  by 
sunrise,  greatly  refreshed. 

“Where’s  your  pard?”  Terry  asked  of  Red  Beard  on  missing 
the  other  tramp. 

“Guess  he’s  out  looking  for  grub,”  was  the  reply.  “He’s 
a  pretty  good  forager.”  # 

“Hope  lie’ll  get  something,”  jiut  in  Terry.  “I’m  not  very 
particular  what  I  get  for  breakfast  this  morning,  so  long  as 
it  will  fill  up  a  considerable  hollow  inside  of  me.” 

“Well,  let’s  make  a  fire,”  suggested  Fred.  “I  managed  to 
get  hold  of  some  pretty  good  coffee  a  day  or  two  ago  and  we’ll 
have  a  part  of  it.  If  I  can  .get  good  coffee  for  my  breakfast 
I’m  all  right  for  the  day.” 

“So  am  I,  pard,”  said  Red  Beard.  “If  it’s  the  same  kind 
of  coffee  you  gave  me  last  night,  it’s  good  enough  for  the 
governor.  ” 

“It’s  the  same  kind,”  put  in  Terry,  “and  it’s  good  enough 
for  the  President  when  made  right.” 

Red  Beard  started  the  fire,  while  Terry  went  down  to  the 
little  stream  to  get  the  tomato  can  full  of  water.  When  he 
returned  with  it  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  sec¬ 
ond  tramp  come  up  with  a  big  fat  goose,  whose  neck  he  had 
wrung. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  “where’d  you  get  that?” 

“Down  the  road  a  bit,”  was  the  reply.  “The  thing  tried 
to  bite  me  and  1  bad  to  kill  him  in  self-defense.” 

“Yes,”  said  Red  Beard,  “some  geese  are  very  bad  about 
biting,  and  when  they  don’t  bite  they  stand  off  and  hiss  at 
you,  which  is  the  greatest  insult  in  the  world.  I  won’t  let 
anybody  or  anything  hiss  at  me.” 

“Neither  will  I.”  laughed  Terry.  “I  once  heard  a  man 
making  a  political  speech  and  somebody  hissed  at  him.  He 
got  fighting  mad,  turned  upon  the  hisser  and  yelled  at  him: 

“There  are  but  three  things  in  the  world  that  hiss— geese, 
serpents  and  fools.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  eat  serpents  or  fools,  but  we  can  get  away 
with  the  geese,”  said  the  tramp  who  brought  in  the  goose. 

“Well,  look  here  now,”  said  Fred,  “we’re  pretty  close  on 
the  edge  of  town,  and,  caught,  can  be  sent  up  for  sixty  days 
for  stealing  a  goose^  so  we’ll  have  to  be  careful  about  that.” 

“I  didn’t  steal  him,”  said  the  other.  “I  killed  him  in  a 
fair  fight.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  you  must  recollect  that  you  cau't 
make  the  judge  believe  it;  so  while  we're  getting  the  coals 
ready,  you’d  better  go  about  a.  hundred  yards  back  into  the 
woods,  take  the  feathers  off,  cover  them  up  in  the  leaves  and 
then  bring  him  back.” 

“Say,  pard,”  laughed  Red  Beard,  “you  ain’t  no  fool  if  you 
are  a  kid.” 

“Thank  you,  pard,”  returned  Fred.  “ I  hope  you  are  right 
about  it,  but  I’ve  been  a  little  suspicious  for  a  long  time  that 
if  I  wasn’t  a  first-class  fool  I  was  pretty  close  to  being  one.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  long  way  off  from  one.  Pard,  take  that 
goose  back  into  the  woods  and  do  as  the  kid  tells  you.  We’ll 
have  the  coals  ready  by  the  time  you  come  back,  if  you’ll 
hurry  up.  I  guess  broiled  goose  and  hot  coffee  will  mix 
pretty  well  inside  of  a  fellow.” 

The  tramp  went  off  with  the  goose  and  about  a  half  hour 
later  returned  with  it  pretty  well  picked,  singed  the  fine 
feathers  off  in  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  carve 
it  up. 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “let  me  dissect  that  bird.” 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,”  said  Red  Beard;  “he’s  an  old  hand  at 
that  business.  ” 

“Yes,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  dirt  on  his  hands,  too,”  re¬ 
turned  Terry.  “I’m  willing  for  him  to  cut  it  up  if  he’ll  wash 
his  hands.  If  he  doesn’t  1  can’t  eat  any  of  it.” 

“The  thunder  you  can’t!  We  don’t  carry  soap  and  towels 
around  with  us.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“That’s  all  right,  you  don’t  need  any  soap  and  towels,” 
returned  Terry.  “Neither  do  we  need  the  dirt  on  his  fingers. 

I  may  be  a  tramp,  but  I’m  npt  a  bog  to  take  In  dirt  with 
my  food.” 


“Say,  pard.”  laughed  Fred,  “don’t  you  know  It’s  against  a 
tramp’s  religion  to  wash  Ids  hands  or  face?” 

“Yes,  but  I'm  considering  my  stomach  now  and  not  theol¬ 
ogy.  I’m  one  of  those  kind  of  fools  who  pays  some  attention 
to  tlu*  protest  of  his  stomach.  I  like  to  take  my  flies  and 
buttermilk  separately.  Say.  let  me  have  that  bird,”  and  he 
jerked  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  other  tramp,  went  down  to 
the  branch  with  it,  where  he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  and 
proceeded  to  carve  it  up  in  pretty  good  style.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  with  the  pieces  he  laid  them  on  the  coal  without  pep¬ 
per  or  salt,  and,  being  a  good  cook,  patiently  watched  and 
turned  them  until  they  were  thoroughly  done. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  one  who  had  picked 
the  goose,  “when  did  you  wash  your  paws  last?” 

“None  of  your  business,”  was  the  reply. 

“No,  it  isn’t  as  long  as  you  are  not  doing  the  cooking; 
but  you  can't  cook  for  me  unless  you  wash  your  hands.” 

“Let’s  go  wash  up,  pard,”  said  Red  Beard,  good-naturedly, 
and  they  went  down  to  the  branch,  leaving  Fred  and  Terry 
by  the  camp-fire. 


“Say,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  glad  yon  touched  them 
up  on  their  dirty  hands,  but  you  mustn’t  forget  that  those 
fellows  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  water.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  chuckled  Terry,  “my  stomach  has  an  un¬ 
conquerable  aversion  to  dirt,  but  what  the  deuce  could  we 
s»y  if  the. owner  should  miss  the  goose  and  catch  us  picking 
the  bones  here.  I  didn’t  go  into  this  thing  to  play  thief.” 

“Neither  did  I,”  returned  Fred,  “but  as  long  as  we  don’t 
the  pilfering  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  it.” 


“I  dunno  about  that,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head.  “We’d 
come  under  the  head  of  thieves  with  stolen  goods.” 

“Yes,  but  they  can’t  swear  to  these  goods.  The  head,  feet 
and  feathers  are  missing.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry.  “If  they  should  drag  us  up, 
you’d  have  to  defend  us  in  court  and  cross-examine  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  How  they  could  swear  that  a  goose  bone  belonged 
to  their  particular  goose  would  require  considerable  ingenu¬ 
ity.  but  at  the  same  time  an  accusation  is  as  good  as  a  convic¬ 
tion  against  a  tramp.  What  a  pity  it  is  we  forgot  to  lay  in 
some  salt  and  pepper.” 

“Well,  we’ll  go  without  It  this  time.” 

They  managed  to  make  a  good  meal  and  picked  the  bones 
pretty  clean,  after  which  the  two  tramps  produced  a  couple 
of  pipes,  which  they  proceeded  to  load  up  with  cheap  to¬ 
bacco.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  puff  the  smoke  from  them 
the  odor  of  broiled  goose  took  a  flight  from  the  vicinity. 

“Great  Sccttl”  exclaimed  Terry;  “if  I  had  a  pipe  like  that 
I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  United  States. 
A  puff  from  one  of  them,  if  it  didn’t  kill  him,  would  make 
him  resign  his  position.” 

“What’s  the  matter;  don’t  you  smoke?”  Red  Beard  asked. 

“No,  how  can  a  tramp  afford  to  smoke?  It’s  all  I  can  do 
to  get  something  to  eat,  much  less  to  buy  tobacco.” 

“Well,  when  you’ve  got  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  you  don’t  need 
any  food,”  said  the  other. 

“Xixy,”  and  Terry  shook  his  head, 
up  on  smoke  and  satisfy  my  hunger 
have  something  more  solid  than  that.” 

“You  haven’t  lived  long  enough  yet, 

“When  a  man  lias  had  a  square  meal 
bacon  and  a  shady  place  to  lie  back  and  puff  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  above  him  no  man  on  earth  can  be  happier  than  he. 
Tilt*  milMmiaire,  with  all  liis  wealth,  couldn’t  enjoy  more, 
lit*  can  watch  the  wreaths  of  smoke  pouring  upward  and  re¬ 
call  scenes  and  faces  of  the  past,  and,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
live  over  again  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  He  lias  no 
thought  or  care  on  his  mind,  and  lie  can  build  air  castles 
that  wri’.d  put  the  best  architect  in  the  world  to  shame.  You 
want  t  •  Darn  to  smoke,  kid.  Learn  to  smoke!” 
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him  to  remember  to  wlmt  race  lie  Ixdongs;  whether  be  1#  a 
white  man,  a  black,  a  red  man  or  yellow  man.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  particular,”  growled  the  second  tramp. 

“No.  not  too  particular,  but  just  particular  enough,”  re¬ 
torted  Terry.  “If  1  was  too  particular  I’d  object  to  the  blue-, 
black  streaks  under  your  finger  nails.” 

“Say,”  growled  the  tramp,  “don’t  you  get  too  sassy.  Thus** 
finger  nails  are  fastened  onto  a  mighty  hard  list,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.” 

“I  don’t  care  how’  hard  your  fist  Is.”  rearmed  Terry,  “it 
will  be  soft  enough  when  you  get  the  dirt  off  of  it." 

“Look  here  now,  kid,  if  you  say  ‘dirt’  to  me  again.  I’ll  wipe 
up  the  face  of  the  earth  with  you  and  make  you  eat  dirt 
enough  to  last  you  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

“Make  me  eat  dirt?”  said  Terry.  “The  man  who  could  do 
that  died  before  I  was  born,  and  I’d  die  too  before  I’d  eat 
it.  ” 

The  tramp  was  seated  on  the  leaves,  leaning  against  a  tree. 
He  took  the  pipe  from  between  his  teeth,  laid  it  carefully 
down  on  a  root,  brushed  away  some  of  the  leaves  and  scooped 
up  a  handful  of  earth.  Then  he  arose  and  stalked  over  to 
where  Terry  was  sitting.  The  latter  rose  up  and  confronted 
him. 

“Here,  eat  this.”  lie  growled,  attempting  to  rub  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  dirt  against  Terry’s  mouth.  He  found  his  hand  knocked 
aside  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Then  he  struck  at  him. 
The  blow  was  warded  off  and  he  again  attempted  to  hit 
him.  Fred  laughed  and  Red  Beard  called  out: 

“Don’t  hurt  him,  pard.” 

“Oh,  let  ’em  alone,”  said  Fred.  “He  couldn’J;  hit  him  if  he 
tried  a  week.” 

“I  can’t,  eh?”  blurted  out  the  other,  going  at  Terry  ns 
with  the  intention  of  demolishing  him.  Terry  laughingly 
warded  off  every  blow,  saying: 

“Come  on  with  your  dirt.”  Then  the1  .other  attempted  to 
seize  him  to  throw  him  on  the  ground.;’  Of  bourse  Terry 
wouldn’t  permit  that.  He  knocked  him  off.  kept  him  nr 
arm’s  length  and  finally  tripped  him,  causing  him  to  fall. 
Before  he  could  arise  Terry  was  astride  of  him,  with  his 
knees  on  both  arms,  and  cramming  dirt  into  his  mouth. 

“Thunder  and  lightning!”  gasped  Red  Beard,  “he’s  making 
pard  eat  the  dirt  himself!” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  scorcher,”  laughed  Fred.  The  tramp  spluttered 
and  struggled  wdtli  the  fury  of  desperation.  He  had  consid¬ 
erable  strength  and  managed  to  throw  Terry  off.  The'  latter, 
however,  sprang  to  liis  feet,  waiting  for  the  tramp  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  fellow  arose  with  a  knife  In  his  hand. 

“Oh.  hold  on  now,  pard,”  said  Red  Beard,  “that  was  a 
dirt-eating  scrimmage  and  not  a  carving  one,”  and  he  rose 
up  and  placed  himself  between  them. 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’m  not  mad.  I 
merely  wanted  to  show  him  that  he  couldn’t  make  me  eat 
dirt.  ” 

“Put  up  your  knife,  pard,”  said  Red  Beard,  and  as  the  fel¬ 
low  didn’t  do  it,  he  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  put  it  in  his 
own  pocket. 

“Now  let’s  be  friends,  pard,”  said  Terry,  extending  his  hand 
to  him.  The  tramp  grasped  it  and  the  next  moment  seized 
Terry  around  the  waist  and  attempted  to  throw  him. 

“Let  ’em  alone!  let  ’em  alone!”  cried  Fred;  "they  can’t 
hurt  each  other  much  unless  they  use  weapons.  Look  at  that, 
will  you?” 

Terry  threw  the  tramp  heavily  to  the  ground,  then  seized 
him  by  liis  ragged  clothes  and  proceeded  to  mop  up  six  or 
eight  feet  of  earth  with  him.  The  fellow  struggled  and 
kicked  with  might  and  main,  but  ho  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
whose  experience  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  field  of  athletic 
sports  had  developed  muscles  of  iron  as  well  as  marvelous 
skill. 

“Hold  on.  pard,”  said  the  fellow;  “I’ll  give  it  up." 

“Well,  1  thought  you  would.”  laughed  Terry.  “It’s  pretty 
i  dull  life  out  on  the  road  and  I'm  glad  you’ve  given  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  exercise.  Whenever  you  want  a  little  more  of  tnat 
sort  of  thing  come  at  me  with  a  handful  of  dirt." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  T RAMI'S  MAKE  A  FORCED  JOURNEY,  LOCKED  IN  A  FREIGHT  CAR. 

The  little  scrimmage  between  Terry  and  the  tramp  made 
the  latter  his  firm  friend,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  red- 
bearded  hobo  expressed  his  astonishment  and  declared  that 
the  boy  was  the  best  man  on  the  road,  and  from  that  moment 
the  four  agreed  to  stick  together  as  long  as  they  could.  They 
went  into  town,  where  they  met  several  others  strolling  about 
in  search  of  something  to  eat.  each  having  his  own  particular 
pitiful  story  to  tell.  Fred,  however,  suggested  that  they  .leave 
town  and  take  their  chances  in  the  country. 

“Yes."  said  Red  Beard,  “there  are  too  many  of  us  around 
here,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  we’ll  be  rounded  up.  We 
can  get  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and  sometimes  a 
square  meal.” 

“Well,  we’ll  leave  to-night,”  said  Fred. 

“Why  not  leave  to-day?”  the  other  asked. 

“Well,  we  could,  but  I  think  I  know  where  I  can  gather  in 
rations  that  will  last  us  a  few  days,  but  I’ll  have  to  wait  till 
dark  to  do  it.” 

The  red-bearded  hobo,  whose  name  was  Tompkins,  looked 
at  him  and  winked. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred;  “we’ve  got  to  live  somehow, 
and  I  guess  it’s  no  harm  to  borrow  from  a  friend  until  we  are 
able  to  repay.  We  might  go  and  sit  in  the  park  a  while  and 
see  the  nurses  and  children  and  then  go  back  into  the  woods 
for  a  nap.” 

They  made  their  way  to  a  little  park,  where  Fred  and  Terry 
had  spent  a  part  of  the  previous  day.  They  had  been  seated 
on  the  bench  but  a  little  while  when  another  tramp  came  up 
and  asked: 

“How’s  your  singing  school,  pard?” 

“Busted,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  didn’t  have  a  pupil  who  could 
sing  any  better  than  a  cow.” 

“Just  what  I  thought.”  said  the  other.  “When  a  man  can’t 
sing,  what’s  the  use  of  his  trying.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  Fred.  “There’s  an  old  saying  that 
you  can’t  make  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig’s  tail  or  a  purse  out  of 
a  sow’s  ear,  so  a  fellow  who  has  burnt  his  throat  out  drinking 
bad  whisky  and  stale  beer  can’t  make  any  harmony.  But 
after  I  left  you  fellows  yesterday  pard  and  myself  did  a  little 
singing,  got  a  square  meal  and  a  little  bit  of  change  with  it.” 

“Change,  eh?  Lend  us  a  nickel  then.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  put  up  for  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Nothing,”  was  the  reply;  “lend  it  on  trust.” 

“No  trust,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  you  are  a  good  one,”  growled  the  tramp.  “I  don’t 
believe  you’ve  got  a  nickel.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?  How’s  this?”  and  he  drew  from  the  depth 
of  a  pocket  in  his  ragged  trousers  three  bright  nickels,  which 
he  exposed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  tramp  snatched 
at  them  Instantly,  but  Fred’s  fingers  closed  over  them,  and 
the  fellow  tried  to  force  him  to  open  them  by  rubbing  his 
knuckles  on  the  back  of  his  hand  while  holding  it  with  the 
other.  The  next  moment  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  ground, 
sent  there  by  a  blow'  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  made  him 
see  stars.  He  pulled  himself  together,  rubbed  his  eyes,  glared 
around  him  and  growled  out: 

“Who  hit  me?” 

“Nobody  hit  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  simply  blew  my  breath 
at  you  and  you  fell  down.” 

“Here  comes  a  cop!”  called  out  one  of  the  tramps,  and 
the  entire  batch  of  tramps  moved  away,  leaving  the  little 

park. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Tompkins,  “wait  for  us 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  and  wee’ll  go  down  on  a  little 
side  street  here  and  get  a  few  things  that  we’ll  need  out  on 
the  road.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,  and  Fred  and  Terry  w'ent  off 
dow-n  a  little  side  street,  where  they  entered  a  grocery,  bought 
«ome  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  few  other  things,  which  they 
stored  in  the  capacious  pockets  of  their  ragged  coats.  Then 
rh'*v  rejoined  Tompkins  and  his  pard,  who  had  given  his 
nam*'  as  Smith,  aft'*r  which  they  started  off  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  westward  f tom  the  city. 

“Jdd  you  get  anything,  pard?”  Tompkins  asked. 

~  gajd  Fred;  “we  won’t  starve  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“All  right,  tb<n;  starvation  is  the  only  thing  that  I’m  afraid 
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They  tramped  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  stopped  by  a 
apr .r^g  on  the  roadside,  where  they  sat  down  to  rest  under  the 


shade  of  the  trees,  after  drinking  heartily  of  the  cool,  spark¬ 
ling  water.  Two  or  three  wagons  passed  on  their  way  to  tow'n 
with  farm  products  for  sale.  The  farmers  eyed  the  tramps 
suspiciously,  but  said  nothing  to  them;  but  by  and  by  a 
wagon  came  along  in  which  were  three  farmers,  who  stopped, 
got  out  and  wont  to  the  spring  for  water. 

“In  search  of  work,  I  suppose?”  said  one  of  the  farmers, 
sarcastically,  addressing  Tompkins,  because  he  was  the  oldest- 
looking  one  of  the  quartet. 

“Yes.”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  what  can  you  do?” 

“Most  anything,”  said  Tompkins. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  plow?” 

“No,  I  wasn’t  reared  on  a  farm.” 

“But  you  can  eat  anything  that’s  raised  on  a  fanp,  eh?” 

“Yes;  nearly  everything  we  eat  comes  off  the  farms.” 

“That’s  so,  I  guess,  and  you  don’t  pay  for  it,  either.” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  got  anything  from  you  that  I  didn't  pay 
for,  did  I?”  and  Tompkins’  eyes  began  to  snap. 

“Don’t  know  that  you  did,  but  I’ve  never  known  a  tramp 
to  pay  for  anything  yet.  They  generally  take  things  when  no¬ 
body  is  looking.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  now,”  said  Fred,  speaking  up  for  the  first 
time,  “you’ve  no  call  to  give  us  any  impudence.  We  are  not 
bothering  you,  and  you'd  better  not  undertake  to  bother 
with  us.  We  are  on  our  way  to  the  next  town;  stopped  here 
to  rest.  We  don’t  owe  you  anything,  you  don’t  owe  us  any¬ 
thing,  and  I  guess  when  it  comes  to  showing  up  man  for  man, 
we  are  about  as  good  inside  and  out  as  you  are.” 

“Of  course  we  are,”  put  in  Tompkins.  “We  are  in  bad 
luck,  and  he  isn’t,  that’s  all  the  difference;  but  I  guess  we  are 
as  honest  as  he  is.” 

“Honest?”  laughed  the  farmer,  sarcastically;  “you  fellows 
don’t  know  what  the  word  means.” 

“I  guess  I  do,”  put  in  Fred,  “both  in  precept  and  practice, 
but  I’ll  bet  my  old  clothes  against  yours  that  you  can’t  pack 
a  crate  of  eggs  honestly  to  save  your  life,  nor  a  barrel  of 
apples.  You  slip  tallow  and  hog  lard  in  the  butter  you  take 
to  town  for  sale,  and  will  swear  to  the  grocer  you  trade  it. 
out  with  that  it  all  came  straight  from  the  churn.  If  you 
take  in  a  barrel  of  potatoes  the  big  ones  are  on  the  top  and 
the  little  ones  in  the  middle,  and  the  grocer  is  fool  enough  to 
believe  you;  you  go  back  home  chuckling  and  flatter  yourself 
that  you  are  a  smarter  man  than  be  is.  I’ve  lived  in  the 
city,  and  the  country,  too.  We  have  some  pretty  bad  fellows 
in  the  city,  but  the  police  never  arrested  a  green  goods  man 
in  any  town  without  his  having  a  farmer  in  tow  who  was 
after  him  to  get  counterfeit  money  to  pass  off  on  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  honesty!  I’ve  got  a  nickel  here.” 
and  he  drew  the  coin  from  his  pocket,  “which  I  will  bet 
against  another,  that  you  can't  spell  the  word  honesty  cor¬ 
rectly  to  save  your  life.” 

Instead  of  taking  the  bet,  the  farmer  flew  into  a  passion 
and  began  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  tramps  in  general. 

“You’d  rather  starve  to  death  than  to  do  a  day’s  hard  work.” 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  his  finger  at  Fred,  “and  yet  you  are  a 
hearty,  healthy  young  man,  who  could  earn  an  honest  living 
if  you  wanted  to.” 

Fred  winked  at  Terry  and  quietly  listened  till  the  farmer 
had  exhausted  himself,  then  he  pitched  in  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  a  string  of  sarcastic  comments  on  his  looks,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  condition,  his  stinginess,  selfishness,  mean¬ 
ness  to  his  wife  and  children,  until  the  farmer  retreated  to 
the  wagon  completely  floored.  As  he  drove  off  the  tramps 
roared  with  laughter,  shook  Fred’s  hands,  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  Congress. 

“That’s  all  right,  pards,”  he  laughed;  “I  merely  wanted  to 
have  some  fun  with  him.” 

“Well,  you  did,”  said  Smith.  “If  I  knew  where  his  farm 
was,  I’d  go  into  his  orchard  and  shake  every  fruit  off  the 
trees. ” 

“Now,  that  wouldn’t  do.”  laughed  Fred.  “Never  do  any 
malicious  mischief.  There’s  lots  of  fun  in  this  world  if  you 
know  how  to  get  at  it.  I  dare  say  it  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  that  fellow  had  such  a  plain  talking  to.  It  may 
not  do  him  any  good,  but  he’ll  kick  himself  for  some  time 
to  come  for  having  run  up  ngainst  a  snag.  If  there  hadn’t 
been  four  of  us  here  he  would  have  undertaken  to  thrash 
me.  We  were  four  to  three,  so  he  didn’t  dare  to  undertake 
that  sort  of  tiling.” 

They  resumed  their  tramp  along  the  road  and  made  about 
fifteen  miles  before  sunset.  Then  they  found  themselves  on 
Hie  outskirts  of  a  railroad  town,  tired  and  hungry.  There 
was  a  freight  train  standing  on  the  track  near  the  crossing 
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In  the  outskirts,  and  they  had  to  stop  and  wait  until  it  moved 
before  they  could  go  any  farther. 

“Say.  pard,”  said  Smith,  walking  up  to  one  of  the  freight 
cars,  “that  door  there  isn't  fastened.  What’s  the  matter 
with  us  getting  inside  and  have  a  ride?” 

"We  might  be  taken  back  to  the  city,”  said  Tompkins. 

"It’s  headed  south,”  said  Terry,  "and  as  a  heavy  rain  is 
coining  up,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  shelter  for  us.” 

Smith  pulled  the  door  open,  sliding  it  back  lengthwise  of 
the  car,  made  a  spring  and  was  inside  it.  Terry  followed 
quickly,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  all  four  were  inside  the 
car.  Tompkins  pulling  the  door  to  again.  The  car  was  about 
half  tilled  with  barrels,  boxes,  and  a  few  bales  of  hay.  They 
had  been  in  there  about  a  half  hour  when  a  heavy  rainfall 
followed,  and  in  a  little  while  the  train  moved  off. 

“Well,  this  isn’t  bad,”  laughed  Terry.  "It’s  pretty  dark 
in  here,  but  bales  of  hay  will  make  a  pretty  good  bed— much 
better  than  the  bare  ground.” 

“That’s  so!”  and  they  proceeded  to  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  hay,  while  the  train  went  thundering  on 
down  the  road  at  a  pretty  fast  speed.  Night  came  on,  and 
of  course  it  was  dark  as  pitch  inside  the  car.  After  a  two 
or  three  hours’  run  the  train  stopped,  and  Smith  undertook 
to  open  the  door  to  look  out  to  see  where  they  were. 

"Great  shakes,  pal’d!”  he  exclaimed,  "we  are  locked  in!” 

“The  thunder  we  are!”  growled  Tompkins,  going  to  the 
door  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  open  it. 

Fred  and  Terry  joined  him,  but  the  heavy  door  defied  all 
their  efforts. 

“Oh,  well,  what  difference  does  it  make?”  said  Terry.  “I’d 
a  great  deal  rather  be  inside  here  stealing  a  ride  than 
holding  on  between  the  cars  outside.  We  don’t  know  where 
we  are  going,  but  what  do  we  care?  We  are  as  much  at  home 
in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another.”  • 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Tompkins;  “the  farther  we  go, 
the  better  I’ll  like  it.  I  don’t  care.  ,  But  what  if  they  don’t 
open  this  car  for  a  week?” 

"Why.  we’d  be  in  here  for  a  week,”  laughed  Terry.  “We’ve 
got  grub  in  our  pockets,  but  we  can’t  make  any  more  cof¬ 
fee.  ” 

“Hand  out  some  of  it,  then.”  said  Smith. 

Terry  struck  a  match,  and  by  the  light  of  it  Fred  divided 
up  some  of  the  contents  of  one  of  his  pockets.  They  had  a 
pretty  good  meal  and  then  lay  on  the  hay  to  sleep.  All  night 
long  the  train  thundered  over  the  rails,  and  when  the  four 
awoke  stray  beams  of  sunlight  filtered  through  the  crevices 
around  the  sides  of  the  door,  enabling  them  to  see  quite 
well. 

Again  they  made  an  effort  to  open  the  door,  but  didn’t  suc¬ 
ceed. 

"I  don’t  like  this,  pard,”  said  Smith.  “We  don’t  know 
where  we’re  going,  nor  how  long  we  are  going  to  be  locked 
up  in  here,  and  it  may  be  when  it’s  opened  we’ll  be  marched 
off  to  jail.” 

“No,  I  guess  not,”  said  Fred.  “There  are  four  of  us  and 
we  can  scatter,  or  maybe  hide  back  in  one  end  of  the  car, 
and  slip  out  unperceived.  The  railroad  people  don’t  keep 
officers  to  watch  the  freight  cars,  hence  I’m  not  afraid  of 
arrest  at  all,  but  I  object  to  getting  more  ride  than  I  pay 
for.” 

“How  much  did  you  pay  for  this  one?” 

“Well,  I  expected  to  thank  them  for  it,  although  I  got  more 
than  I  wanted.” 

“Say,"  said  Smith,  who  had  been  examining  a  barrel  that 
stood  near  the  door,  "there’s  apples  in  this  barrel.” 

“Hand  us  out  one,  then.”  laughed  Terry. 

"Yes,  I’ll  take  two,”  said  Fred;  “but  how  are  you  going 
to  open  it?” 

“Strike  a  match,”  said  Tompkins;  “maybe  we  can  find  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  smash  the  head  in.”  Fred  struck  a 
match,  and  the  other  three  searched  about  for  something 
with  which  to  smash  in  the  head  of  the  barrel.  They  found 
nothing  but  boxes  and  other  barrels,  besides  the  bales  of 
hay. 

"Say,  let  me  give  you  a  pointer,”  said  Terry;  “those  are 
wooden  hoops  around  the  barrel;  take  a  knife  and  cut  the 
three  top  ones  in  two,  then  you  can  pull  them  off." 

"That’s  it,"  laughed  Fred;  "that  boy  began  stealing  apples 
very  early  in  life." 

Smith  drew  Ids  big  knife  and  soon  cut  the  wooden  hoops, 
after  which  they  were  easily  pulled  off:  then  the  head  of  the 
barrel  was  smashed  in  by  a  vigorous  blow  of  his  fist,  and  a 
little  later  they  were  feasting  on  big.  red  apples. 

“We  are  all  right,”  said  Tompkins;  "this  Is  a  hotel  on 


said  Terry;  “but,  all 


wheels— bedroom,  dining-room,  kitchen,  all  in  one-  so  let  her 
rip.  ” 

They  ate  apples  nearly  all  that  day.  and  still  the  train  thun¬ 
dered  on.  They  were  at  a  loss,  howerer,  to  know  In  which 
direction  they  were  going.  At  last  Fred,  noticing  a  ray  of 
1  sunshine  coming  through  a  crevice  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
doors,  judged  that  they  were  going  southward,  but  ibe  road- 
!  bed  curved  first  one  way  and  then  another,  so  that  after  all 
they  were  still  in  doubt. 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “I’d  like  to  get  out  of  this  thing,  it 
will  be  a  deucedly  long  walk  back  to  New  York  again.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  New  York  for?” 
Tompkins  asked.  “That’s  no  place  for  a  fellow  out  of  a  job 
in  the  summer  time,  with  nowhere  to  sleep.  It’s  all  right 
in  the  winter,  but  out  in  the  country  wre  can  find  plenty  of 
shade  and  a  place  to  sleep,  with  no  police  to  come  along  and 
tell  you  to  move  on.” 

“Yes,  but  I  will  want  to  get  back  there  in  the  fall,”  re¬ 
plied  Terry,  “and  if  we  are  a  million  miles  away  we’ll  never 
live  long  enough  to  reach  there.” 

“Take  another  train  back,”  chuckled  Tompkins. 

“I  don’t  want  any  more  of  these  kind  of  trains,  where  they 
lock  a  fellow  in  with  no  water,  giving  him  no  chance  to  save 
himself  in  case  of  accident.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Tompkins,  “the  accident  would  be  over  be¬ 
fore  you  could  get  out,  anyway.” 

“I  dunno  about  that;  if  the  car  should  catch  fire,  how  could 
we  get  out?  or  if  she  should  plunge  through  a  bridge,  we 
would  be  drowned  like  rats  in  a  trap.” 

“That’s  all  right;  our  relatives  would  sue  the  railroad  for 
damages  then.”  r 

“They  don’t  know  where  we  are,” 
right,  go  ahead;  I’ll  stick  to  you.” 

“So  will  I.”  laughed  Fred,  “but  because  I  can’t  get  away. 
At  any  rate  we’re  getting  a  long  ride,  and  we’ll  have  a  chance 
to  see  some  of  the  country.” 

“Yes,  it’s  a  fine  view  we  have  from  the  windows  here.  If 
we  stay  in  here  a  week  we’ll  have  to  depend  on  the  juice  of 
these  apples  for  water.” 

“Well,  I’d  rather  have  cider  than  water,  anyway.” 

“I  like  cider,  too,  but  I  don’t  like  to  be  forced  to  live  on  it, 
and  make  a  cider  press  of  myself  to  get  it.” 

“Oh,  you  are  in  a  fault-finding  mood  now.  pard;  we  may 
fetch  up  at  a  lovely  place  where  we  can  have  a  square  meal 
and  see  a  part  of  the  country  we  were  never  in  before.” 

Conversation  in  a  freight  car  going  at  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  was  extremely  difficult.  The  train  made 
such  a  roaring  noise  they  were  compelled  to  yell  almost  to  the 
limit  of  their  vocal  powers  to  be  heard,  so  they  lapsed  into 
silence  and  kept  up  a  continuous  munching  on  the  apples. 
Suddenly  the  train  slowed  up,  and  for  the  next  hour  there 
was  a.  deal  of  backing  to  and  fro,  as  though  changing  cars 
or  hitching  on  more;  then  the  train  resumed  its  trip.  Night 
came  on  again,  and  they  were  still  going  at  a  pretty  rapid 
rate.  They  had  evidently  struck'  what  was  called  an  express 
freight.  Several  times  during  the  night  they  stopped  on  side 
tracks  to  let  other  trains  pass,  then  they  went  on  again,  and 
the  four  tramps  slept  on  the  bales  of  hay  as  best  they  could. 
Each  time  the  train  stopped  Fred  and  Tompkins  talked  over 
the  situation,  the  latter  evidently  pleased  with  the  prospect. 
All  that  he  dreaded  was  an  arrest  when  the  car  should  be 
opened,  but  Fred  suggested  that  they  arrange  the  boxes  and 
barrels  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  concealed  behind 
them  when  the  door  should  be  opened,  then  make  a  rush  and 
scatter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  TRAMPS  WON  THE  GOOD  WLLL  OF  RAILROAD  OFFICIALS 

DOWN  SOUTH. 

The  quartet  was  doomed  to  a  longer  ride  and  imprisoumenl 
in  the  freight  car  than  they  had  calculated  on.  even  after  a 
two  days’  journey.  Fortunately  they  had  apples  enough  to 
quench  their  tliirsr,  as  well  as  supply  their  craving  for  fo»Ml; 
but  they  soon  grew  very  sick  of  the  fare.  Even  Tompkins, 
the  red-bea rded  hobo,  expressed  a  desire  to  get  out.  although 
lie  had  been  saying  that  the  farther  he  pot  away  from  New 
York  the  be1  ter  he  would  like  it. 

Fred  had  noticed  his  desire  on  that  particular  point,  and 
naturally  suspected  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  something  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  that  bad  set  officers  on  his  trail,  but 
of  course  he  was  too  cautious  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  him. 

Two  more  days  passed,  during  which  time  many  stops  were 
made,  but  none  lasting  over  an  hour.  At  ouo  of  the  stops  they 
heard  voices  outside  of  the  ear.  ami  Terry  remarked  to  Fred': 
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“WAare  somewhere  down  South,  pard.  for  I  can  hear  the 
coons  talking  all  around  us." 

“Well,  that’s  all  right;  it’s  easier  living  down  South  than  it 
Is  up  X^rth.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  care  where  I  am  so  long  as  I  can  get  out  of 

this  car." 

"That's  me,  too,  pard."  said  Smith. 

"1  guess  we’d  better  keep  quiet  and  be  on  the  lookout,” 
said  Fred,  “for  I  think  we’ve  been  switched  off  here,  and  if 
so.  the  car  will  be  opened.” 

“Guess  it  won’t  be  opened  to-night,  for  it  is  about  sunset 
now.”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  wait  till  they  do  open  it,  for  we  can't 
get  out,  having  no  tools.” 

Several  hours  passed,  and  they  had  settled  down  on  their 
bales  of  hay  for  a  night’s  sleep,  when  they  were  startled  by 
hearing  a  peculiar  noise  at  one  of  the  doors.  Fred  went  up 
to  it,  held  his  ear  close  to  the  crevice,  and  listened  for  nearly 
ten  minutes:  then  he  crept  back  into  the  dark,  where  the 
others  were  sitting  on  the  bales,  and  whispered: 

“There  are  a  lot  of  thieves  breaking  into  the  car.  We’ll  let 
’em  open  the  door,  and  when  they  go  away  they’ll  be  sure  to 
leave  it  unfastened.” 

Just  a  few  minutes  later  they  felt  something  give  way, 
and  then  the  door  was  pushed  cautiously  back.  A  man  started 
to  climb  in,  but  a  low  whistle  from  some  one  outside  caused 
him  to  drop,  and  the  tramps  heard  them  running  away.  Then 
all  Avas  silent  for  several  minutes. 

“Come,  now,  let’s  get  out,”  said  F’red  In  a.  half- whisper, 
and  taking  the  lead,  he  sprang  out,  followed  by  the  others. 
They  made  their  way  down  the  track,  guided  by  a  few  lights, 
and  were  soon  at  the  freight  depot.  They  saw  a  night-watch¬ 
man  there,  and  Fred,  going  up  to  him,  said: 

“See  here,  we  were  coiping  down  the  track  back  there,  and 
found  some  fellows  breaking  into  a  freight  car.  You’d  better 
see  about  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?”  the  watchman  asked. 

“Yes;  they  skipped  out  when  they  heard  us  coming,  but 
you  can  bet  they  will  go  back  again.” 

“Were  they  white  or  black?”  the  watchman  asked. 

“Can’t  say;  we  were  in  the  dark.  But  what  difference  does 
it  make  as  to  the  color  of  the  thief?” 

“Do  atou  think  vou  could  find  the  car  again?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would  you  lepd  a  hand  in  catching  them?” 

“Yes;  but  we  don’t  Avant  to  get  into  trouble  ourselves,  for 
we  are  on  the  tramp  in  search  of  work,  and  everybody  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  us.” 

"Well,  you  come  along  with  me.  then,  and  I’ll  see  that  no¬ 
body's  suspicions  shall  hurt  you.” 

Tompkins  and  Smith  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  Fred  and 
Terry  were  together,  so  they  went  with  the  watchman  down 
the  track  and  found  a  half  dozen  felloAvs  in  the  car  handing 
out  boxes.  Those  on  the  ground  took  to  their  heels,  and  as 
the  others  sprang  out  they  were  knocked  down  by  Terry, 
Fred  and  the  watchman,  and  captured.  They  were  all  black. 
They  were  caught  red-handed  and  marched  off  to  the  sta- 
tioni  where  the  Avatchman  was  very  profuse  of  his  praise  of 
Fred  and  Terry’s  conduct  in  helping  him  capture  them. 

“What  place  is  this?”  Terry  asked. 

“Thunder!  don’t  you  know  where  you  are?”  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  asked  in  turn. 

“No.” 

“Well,  this  is  Albany,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now,  I  heard  that,  but  I’d  forgotten 

it.” 

It  was  rather  a  bad  slip  for  Terry,  for  it  made  it  appear  as 
though  he’d  come  in  on  that  train.  Fortunately,  the  officer 
suspected  nothing. 

“Well  where  are  you  fellows  going  to  stop  for  to-night?” 
“Oh.  any  old  hotel  will  do,”  said  Fred.  “The  fact  is  Ave’ve 
been  sleeping  out  doors  so  long  that  I  don’t  believe  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  get  nearer  than  the  front  yard  of  a  house  for 

several  days  yet.”  ....... 

“All  right,”  said  the  watchman;  “come  down  to  the  freight- 
house  with  me,  and  you  can  lie  on  the  platform  back  under 
the  shelter  where  you  will  be  safe  from  dew  or  rain,  and  as 
I’m  the  watchman,  I’ll  see  that  you  are  not  robbed  before 

j  ff 

^ “Good!”  said  Terry;  “I’ll  let  you  hold  my  diamonds  while 
I  sleep  ” 

The  watchman  laughed  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  freight- 
house.  where  they  found  Tompkins  and  Smith  looking  about 

for  them. 


“Who  are  those  felloAvs?"  the  av« tollman  asked. 

“I  guess  they  are  our  parda,”  sai  l  Fred.  “There  were  four 
of  us.  We  are  trying  to  make  our  way  down  into  Florida.” 

“Yes,  they  are  our  pards,”  said  Terry.  “Will  you  let  them 
stay  up  here  Avitli  us  till  morning?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

The  other  tAvo  joined  them,  and  the  watchman  heard  some 
wonderful  yarns  of  tramp  life  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Fred  and  Terry  had  slept  pretty  much  all  the  day  and  Avere 
not  disposed  to  sleep  much  Avhere  they  were. 

When  morning  came  the  watchman  suggested  that  they 
stay  there  till  he  could  see  the  agent  or  the  superintendent. 

“What  do  you  want  to  see  ’em  about?”  Tompkins  asked, 
eyeing  him  suspiciously.  \ 

“1  want  to  tell  them  IiOav  your  tAvo  friends  here  helped 
me  to  catch  those  thieves  last  night,  and  they  Avill  probably 
give  you  a  square  breakfast,  and,  maybe,  a  passage  down  the 
road  toward  Florida.” 

“Good!”  said  Fred;  “see  them  by  all  means.  Tell  ’em  avb 
are  hungry  enough  to  eat  any  old  boot  or  shoe  properly  steAved 
and  seasoned.” 

When  the  station  agent  came  the  watchman  told  his  story, 
and  they  were  each  given  a  quarter  to  go  to  a  little  restaurant 
for  a  breakfast. 

“Come  back  here  inside  of  an  hour.”  said  the  agent,  “and 
I’ll  see  the  conductor  going  down  to  Thomasville  on  a  freight 
train  and  have  him  ghTe  you  seats  in  the  caboose.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “you  don’t  mean  the  calaboose?” 

“Oh,  no;  the  caboose  is  the  conductor’s  cab  on  a  freight 
train.  ” 

“Well.  I  didn’t  know,”  said  Terry;  “when  a  chap’s  out  on 
the  road  with  no  friends  or  money,  there  are  just  two  things 
he  has  to  avoid.”  *  * 

“What  are  they?”  the  agent  asked. 

“Dogs  and  calabooses.” 

The  agent  laughed,  and  they  went  off  to  the  little  restau¬ 
rant,  where  they  procured  a  substantial  meal,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  freight  station.  The  conductor  of  a 
freight  train  that  Avas  being  made  up  was  in  the  office.  The 
agent  told  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  the  night  before  and 
requested  the  conductor  to  give  them  a  free  vide  down  to 
Thpmasville.  The  conductor  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  young 
mau.  who  sized  up  the  tramps  and  shook  Ins  head,  saying 
there  were  too  many  of  them. 

“What’s  t  hernia  tter?  Haven’t  you  got  room  enough?"  Fred 
asked. 

“Yes,  plenty  of  room,  but  I’m  afraid  you  fellows  might 
want  to  take  the  train  and  run  it  yourselves.” 

“Oh,  Ave  are  not  railroad  men.  The  engineer  runs  the 
train,  don’t  he?” 

“Yes;  but  I’m  boss  of  it.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  We  are  on  the  square.  I  think 
we  shoAved  that  last  night.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  risk  it.  Come  ahead,”  and  he  led  the  way 
out  between  two  long  trains  of  freight  cars  till  they  struck 
the  caboose  at  the  end  of  a  long  freight  train.  They  entered 
and  sat  down,  the  conductor  telling  one  of  the  brakemen  they 
were  to  have  a  free  ride  down  to  Tliomasville. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Tompkins,  “it’s  a  great  head  you  have. 
I’d  like  to  hire  you  to  pilot  me  along  through  the  rest  of  mv 
life.” 

“What’s  the  matter  Avith  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  just  look  at  a  square  breakfast  and  a  free  ride,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  honest  men,  all  because  you  played  it 
on  those  fellows  last  night  in  the  way  you  did.” 

“Yes,  I  was  just  thinking  about  that,”  said  Smith.  “It  was 
the  slickest  thing  I  ever  srav  done.  We  lived  on  apples  for 
four  days,  had  a  thousand  miles  ride,  and  are  fed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  railroad  and  given  a  seat  in  the  conductor’s  car 
for  the  next  trip.  He  ain’t  no  greenhorn,  is  he,  pard?” 

“Not  much  he  ain’t,”  assented  Tompkins. 

When  the  train  was  well  under  way,  and  the  conductor  had 
arranged  his  papers  to  his  satisfaction,  lie  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  Fred  and  began  talking  with  him. 

“Where  are  you  fellows  from?”  he  asked. 

“We  are  from  up  North,  trying  to  work  our  way  down  into 
Florida  in  the  hope  of  getting  work.” 

“That’s  a  mighty  poor  place  to  find  work  unless  you  know 
something  about  the  country  down  there.” 

“Never  was  there  before.”  said  Fred;  “but  it  can’t  be  any 
worse  than  it  is  up  North  in  the  Avinter  time.” 

“You  seem  to  be  in  hard  luck.” 

"Hard  luck  is  no  name  for  it.  It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  with 
us  if  we  could  only  dress  decently,  but  rigged  up  as  we  are, 
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everybody  Is  suspicious  of  us.  A  tramp  has  a  bad  name  all 
over  the  world,  and  yet  there  are  some  honest  men  tramping 
along  the  road  begging  for  food  here  and  there  to  escape 
starvation.  They  would  work  if  they  could  get  it.” 

”  Well,  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  who  would  not  work  for  ten 
dollars  a  day,"  said  the  conductor. 

"So  have  I:  some  that  wouldn’t  work  for  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  day:  but  we  are  not  that  kind.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  down  into  Flor¬ 
ida?” 

"Anything  that  a  man  wants  me  to  do  that  is  honest.” 

"Well,  haven’t  you  any  trade?” 

"No;  my  pard  there  and  myself  lost  our  positions  through 
the  failure  of  a  house,  and  as  business  was  dull,  we  couldn’t 
find  any  other1  place  where  we  could  earn  board  and  lodging, 
so  when  our  money  was  all  gone  we  took  to  the  road.” 

After  several  hours  the  train  reached  Tliomasville,  and  as 
the  tramps  alighted  from  the  caboose  several  railroad  men 
saw  them  shaking  hands  with  the  conductor,  and  quite  a  lot 
was  said  about  it.  The  conductor  told  the  freight  agent  what 
the  agent  in  Albany  had  said  to  him  about  them,  and  he  said 
he  would  try  to  help  them  on  their  way  to  Florida.  The 
tramps,  however,  concluded  that  they  would  knock  around 
the  town  a  few  days,  as  they  were  by  this  time  quite  sick  of 
traveling  by  freight  trains.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  so 
far  South  before,  and  as  they  were  very  dilapidated-looking 
specimens  in  the  matter  of  dress,  they  found  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  quite  a  number  of  young  negroes,  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  guy  them.  They  stood  it  good-naturedly  for  a  while, 
until  one  young  buck,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  made  him¬ 
self  a  bit  too  familiar  with  Terry.  The  next  moment  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  thump  in  the  vicinity  of  the  solar  plexus  that  knocked 
a  grunt  out  of  him  that  could  be  heard  two  blocks  awTay.  He 
recovered  himself  and  went  at  the  young  tramp  head  fore¬ 
most  like  a  battering  ram.  Terry  sprang  aside  and  gave  him 
a  blow  on  the  ear  that  caused  him  to  stick  his  head  in  the 
dust.  Of  course  a  crowd  of  young  blacks  gathered  around, 
cheering  on  their  champion.  But  they  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  saw  him  knocked  out  by  "de  poor  white 
trash.”  Others  would  have  joined  in.  blit  just  then  an  old 
policeman  came  along,  and  they  scattered. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  the  policeman  asked  of  Terry. 

"Oh,  no  trouble  with  me,”  he  replied;  "it’s  that  coon  that 
got  the  trouble.  He  made  some  slighting  remarks  about  the 
cut  of  my  clothes  and  I  went  for  him.” 

"Are  those  the  best  clothes  you’ve  got?” 

"Yes:  what’s  the  matter  with  them?”  Terry  asked,  look¬ 
ing  at  himself  rather  proudly. 

"Oh.  they’re  all  right.”  smiled  the  policeman,  “but  I  guess 
they  were  not  made  to  your  measure.” 

"Of  course  not;  I  guess  I  wasn’t  born  when  they  were 
made.  But  can  you  direct  us  to  a  first-class  hotel  where  we 
can  wash  our  clothes,  hang  ’em  out  the  window  and  go  to 
bud  till  they  dry?” 

"Well,  we  have  several  <rood  hotels  here;  you  might  try 
the  Piney  Woods,  only  it  is  uot  opened  this  season  of  the 
yea  r.  ” 

"What!  the  piney  woods  not  open  here  in  the  summer  time? 
Why.  I  thought  this  whole  country  was  piney  woods.” 

“I  mean  the  Piney  Woods  Hotel.” 

“Well,  we  expect  to  stop  in  the^ffiney  woods,  as  you  haven’t 
got  any  other  kind  of  woods  around  here,  as  T  can  see.” 

The  policeman  laughed,  being  a  good-natured  old  fellow, 
and  took  the  pains  to  explain  that  the  Piney  Woods  was 
the  name  of  the  finest  hotel  in  the  town. 

"Oh!  oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,”  laughed  Terry;  "I  thought 
you  meant  the  wild  woods,  where  the  owls  whoop  it  up  and 
the  opossums  yowl,  and  the  wind  plays  a  solemn  dirge  when 
one  is  asleep.” 

.Tust  then  a  citizen  came  up,  and,  speaking  to  the  officer, 
addressed  him  as  Mr.  Brown,  and  asked  for  some  informa¬ 
tion.  whleb  the  policeman  gave  him.  When  he  turned  away 
Terry  turned  to  the  officer  and  said: 

"Hay.  is  your  name  Brown?” 

"Yes,  that’s  my  name.” 

"Well,  that's  rny  name,  too.  I’m  really  glad  to  meet  you. 
must  be  one  of  your  lost  kids.” 

guess  not,”  laughed  the  policeman;  “I  haven’t  lost 
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binnie  you  for  not  owning 
on  his  face:  “I  don’t  look 
;  but  somebody  by  the  name  of  Brown  lias  lost  me, 
wonder  that  I  look  as  well  ns  I  do.  8 ay,  ain’t  von 


me.”  said  Terry, 
ns  if  i  belonged 


“No.  I  guess  not,”  and  Officer  Brown  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  me.  If  you  will  g.ve  m* 
a  suit  of  good  clothes  and  a  good  wash-up,  I’d  look  tn>  differ¬ 
ent  you’d  really  feel  proud  of  me.” 

"My  old  clothes  wouldn’t  nt  you,”  said  Brown. 

“Yes,  they’d  do,  if  you’d  feed  me  up  till  I  got  as  fat  as  you 
are.” 

“You  are  a  razor-back— I  couldn’t  fatten  you.” 

“A  razor-back?  What’s  a  razor-back?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  a  razor-back  is  a  hog  we  have  down  here  in  this 
country  who  can  eat  a  barrel  of  corn  at  one  meal  without 
gaining  a  pound  of  flesh.” 

"That’s  the  worst  yet,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  Fred.  “This 
is  the  toughest  country  I  ever  struck.  If  they  want  to  call 
a  man  a  hog  down  here  they  say  he  is  a  razor-back,  a  round¬ 
about  way  of  insulting  a  fellow  just  because  he’s  down  in  the 
world.  ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  understand,”  said  Officer  Brown.  “Wo  don’t 
judge  a  mail  by  his  clothes  in  this  country;  when  a  man’s  got 
on  the  best  be  has,  we  are  considerate  of  his  feelings.  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  calling  yon  a  hog,  because  that  would  be  an 
insult.  Razor-back  doesn't  sound  so  bad.  What  are  you  fel¬ 
lows  going  to  do  for  a  living  down  here?” 

“Don’t  have  to  do  anything,”  answered  Terry.  “We  are 
alive  already,  and  don’t  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  it.” 

"Well,  if  you  don’t  get  something  to  eat,  you'll  die,  won’t 
you?” 

“Don’t  believe  I  would,”  said  Terry;  “I  haven’t  eaten  a 
thing  for  a  week  now.” 

"Oh.  I’ve  heard  you  fellows  talk  before,”  said  Brown.  “A 
man  can’t  live  a  week  without  something  to  eat.7? 

“There’s  vrhere  you  are  awray  off,”  said  Terry.  "Haven’t 
you  heard  of  that  Dr.  Tanner,  who  lived  forty  days  without 
a  single  mouthful  of  food?” 

“Yres,  I  heard  about  him,  but  I  never  believed  the  yarn.” 

“I  didn’t  either,”' said  Terry,  "until  I  wTas  forced  to  go  out 
on  the  road  as  a  tramp,  and  I’ve  been  hungry  all  the  time  and 
am  yet  alive.  Don’t  believe  I  could  die  if  I  wanted  to.  I 
guess  Iiu  something  of  a  human  turtle:  every  piece  of  me 
will  keep  alive  after  it  has  been  made  into  soup  and  eaten, 
with  my  head  lying  out  in  the  wrood  pile  where  it  had  been 
chopped  off  by  the  cook,  ready  to  bite  anything  that  comes 
along.  ” 

“Ah,  there’s  a  man  I  want,”  said  Officer  Brown,  as  a  burly, 
bullet-headed  colored  man  was  seen  going  down  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  and  he  started  off  in  pursuit  of  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  SAVES  THE  TRAMPS  FROM  TIIE  CHA1X  GAXG. 

-When  the  colored  citizen  saw  Officer  Brown  start  after  him 
lie  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  at  the  top  of  his  Speed.  Brown 
ran.  too,  but  being  upwards  of  sixty  years  old.  be  was  no 
match  for  the  darky  in  a  footrace.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  ran 
after  him.  and  overtaking  him,  the  formf'T  asked: 

“We  can  catch  him  for  you;  shall  we  do  it?” 

“Yes.  He’s  Wanted  for.  burglary. ” 

“All  right.  Come  ahead,  pard."  and  Fred  .and  Terry  dashed 
on  ahead  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  Officer  Brown  followed 
on  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  and  quite  a  number  of  both  whites 
and  blacks  thought  ho  was  chasing  the  two  young  tramps. 
Two  or  three  colored  men  tried  to  intercept  them,  but  were 
quickly  bowled  over.  Other*?  joined  mi  the  chase,  but  tlie  fugi¬ 
tive  kept  on  till  lie  crossed  the  railroad  and  made  up  in  the 
direction  of  Fletcberville.  Fred  and  Terry  gained  steadily  on 
him,  but  he  never  looked  back  to  sop  who  wore  following 
him.  He  had  but  one  idea  in  liis  mind  at  the  time,  and  that 
wuis  to  get  away  from  Officer  Brown.  He  knew  lie  could 
outrun  the  old  man,  and  intended  to  reach  the  quarters  of 
some  friends  of  his  own  race,  who  would  conceal  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  ho  found  the  young  tramps  up  alongside  him. 

"You’d  better  stop  now,"  said  Fred. 

“Cook  here,  white  man,  don't  you  hodder  me."  said  the  fugi¬ 
tive.  “l’se  a  bad  nigger  to  fool  wid.*’  Fred  threw  out  his 
foot  and  tripped  him.  He  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  ami 
when  he  arose  they  had  him  by  the  arms.  He  was  a  very 
strong  fellow,  and  struggled  desperately  to  shake  them  off. 
and  when  lie  found  that  he  couldn't,  ho  undertook  to  use  his 
bullet-shaped  head  to  butt  Terry  in  the  fare,  lie  came  very 
near  doing  so.  but  the  latter  give  him  a  thump  squardy  on 
the  neck  that  dropped  him  to  the  ground,  and  before  he  could 
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•' ’t  r '  Y'Vt'vor  from  the  effect  of  it  several  others  of  his  race 
v-'v;  lup  ami  began  an  attack  on  the  two  young  tramps. 

**Hd|  to  him.  Terry.”  said  Fred,  “while  I  attend  to  these 
coons.”  pnd  seizins  a  heavy  stick  from  one  of  them,  he  began 
laying  v>ut  him  with  such  tremendous  energy  that  three 
or  them  We  re  laid  out.  Just  then  Officer  Brown  arrived  on 
tae  spot  umd  took  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

“How  about  the  other  three,  here,  officer?”  Fred  asked. 
“They  attacked  us,  trying  to  rescue  the  prisoner.” 

“Fetch  ’em  along."  said  Brown. 

Th  \v  seized  two  of  them,  hut  the  third  one  got  away,  and 
marched  them  up  Jackson  street  along  behind  Officer  Brown, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  blacks,  who  were  very  indignant  over 
the  Interference  of  the  two  young  tramps. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  lock-up  nearly  half  a  hundred 
people,  principally  colored,  were  following  them.  When  the 
prisoners  were  safely  under  lock  and  key  Officer  Brown  turned 
to  thank  the  two  boys. 

“Oh.  that's  all  right,  officer,”/  said  Terry;  “we  saw  that  you 
were  not  much  on  a  footrace  and  thought  we’d  lend  you  our 
feet.  ” 

“Well,  I'm  glad  you  did;  you’re  the  best  runners  I've  seen.” 

“Oh,  we  could  fly  if  we  had  wings,”  put  in  Terry-  “We 
might  do  it  with  these  old  clothes  we’ve  got  on,  if  they 
didn't  have  so  many  holes  in  them.” 

“Well,  see  here.”  said  the  policeman,  “you  two  fellows  look 
as  though  you  were  up  against  hard  luck.” 

“Oh.  no,  we  are  not  up  against  it,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  actu¬ 
ally  been  rolled  over  by  it.  and  flattened  out  as  thoroughly  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be.  The  reason  we  ran  so 
fast  is  that  we  had  nothing  to  carry.  Haven’t  had  a  square 
meal  in  a  week.” 

“Well,  come  across  the  street  with  me,”  said  Officer  Brown. 
“If  you  are  not  hollow  down  to  your  heels,  I’ll  fill  you  up,” 
and  he  led  'the  way  across  the  street  to  a  restaurant,  where 
he  told  the'1  proprietor  to  fill  them  up  and  he’d  pay  the  bill. 
They  called  for  the  most  expensive  dishes  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  being  really  very  hungry,  soon  got  away  with  them  and 
called  for  more,  until  they  ran  up  a  bill  of  about  $4.25.  They 
were  nearly  an  hour  at  the  meal,  and  when  Officer  Brown 
came  in  he  asked  the  proprietor  what  the  bill  was.  When 
he  saw  it  he  caught  his  breath  as  though  a  bucket  of  ice 
water  had  been  dashed  over  him.  He  looked  around  at  the 
two  boys  and  asked; 

“Where  did  yon  put  it,  boys?” 

Both  of  them  laughed  and  pointed  to  their  mouths.  Terry 
rubbed  his  stomach  with  an  expression  of  extreme  satisfaction 
on  his  face.  v 

“Say.”  said  the  old  man,  “do  you  know  you’ve  eaten  up  a 
whole  week’s  board  in  one  meal?” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right;  we  haven’t  had  a  square  meal  in  a 
week,  as  I  told  you.” 

“Well,  I  said  if  you  were  not  hollow  down  to  your  feet  I’d 
fill  you  up.”  and  there  was  such  a  look  of  trouble  on  the  old 
man's  face  that  Fred  slipped  his  hands  inside  of  his  ragged 
sliirt  bosom  and  drew  five  dollars  out  of  his  belt,  slipped  it 
to  the  old  man,  unperceived,  saying: 

“There’s  five  dollars;  pay  the  bill,  and  then  make  us  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  change,  and  we’ll  be  ever  so  grateful.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man,  pretending  to  draw 
the  bill  from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  proprietor,  who  gave 
him  seventy-five  cents  change.  He  then  turned  to  Fred,  say¬ 
ing; 

“Here,  you'll  be  hungry  again  some  time;  you’ve  knocked 
the  roof  and  sides  off  of  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  may  as  well 
take  the  foundation,  too.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Any  more  niggers  in  this 
town  you  want  caught?” 

“Well,  there’s  lots  of  them  that  ought  to  be  caught,”  laughed 
Offio.>r  Brown,  “but  we  are  not  after  them  just  now.” 

“Hello,  pard!”  said  Terry,  as  he  saw  a  crowd  passing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  where  a  couple  of  officers  had 
Tompkins  and  Smith,  taking  them  to  the  lock-up. 

“There  go  our  pards.  They  seem  to  be  arrested.” 

“Yes.  they  are  arrested.”  said  Officer  Brown,  “but  I  don’t 
know  what  for.” 

“ Well,  find  out  for  us,  please,  will  >ou?”  said  Fred.  “They 
are  good  fellows,  only  in  hard  luck  nke  ourselves.” 

Officer  Brown  went  over  tb  the  lock-up  and  found  that  the 
two  tramps  had  been  arrested  for  fighting  down  in  what  was 
mailed  Sandy  Bottom  with  a  lot  of  negroes,  but  what  the 
nartieulars  were  he  didn’t  know. 

-Well  what  will  they  do  with  them?”  Fred  asked. 


“I  don’t  know.  They  may  be  fined  by  the  Mayor  to-morrow 
morning.  ” 

“Well,  they  can’t  pay  any  fines.” 

“Then  they’ll  have  to  go  into  the  chain  gang.” 

“Great  Scott !  that’s  rough;  but  see  here,  officer,  can  you 
arrange  it  for  me  to  say  something  for  them  before  the  Mayor 
in  the  morning?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  can.” 

“Then  do  so.  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  persuade  his  honor  to 
let  them  off.  I’ll  bet  all  my  good  clothes  that  they  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  resent  insults  heaped  upon  them  by  the  coons  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  very  poor  clothes.” 

It  turned  out  .mst  as  Fred  expected.  Tompkins  and  Smith, 
being  separated  from  them,  had  stopped  !n  front  of  a  negro 
grocery  store,  had  knocked  down  one  of  them  for  a  very 
gross  insult,  and  a  general  free  fight  ensued.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Policeman  Brown,  Fred  succeeded  in  getting 
an  interview  with  them  in  the  lock-up,  and  told  them  he 
would  do  what  lie  could  the  next  morning  in  the  police  court 
to  persuade  the  mayor  to  let  them  off  without  punishment. 

“All  right,”  said  Tompkins;  “I  want  to  get  out  of  this 
country  just  as  quick  as  I  can.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  ever  up  against  a  crowd  of  coons  who  insulted  a  white 
man  just  because  he  was  as  poorly  dressed  as  they  were.” 

That  night  the  two  boys  were  permitted  to  sleep  at  the 
police  station,  where  they  entertained  the  officers  with  songs 
and  stories.  They  won  their  hearts  completely,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  had  rendered  Officer  Brown  in  capturing  a  des¬ 
perate  burglar  entitled  them  to*  some  consideration.  The  next 
morning  when  police  court  opened  the  space  allotted  to  spec¬ 
tators  was  jammed,  there  being  at  least  ten  blacks  to  one 
white  man  present.  There  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  pris¬ 
oners,  all  blacks  except  Tompkins  and  Smith.  The  charge 
against  them  was  disorderly  conduct,  fighting  on  the  streets. 
Several  negroes  told  their  stories,  which,  of  course,  were  all 
one-sided;  nobody  did  anything  wrong  but  the  two  white  pris¬ 
oners.  Fred  of  course  knew  that  they  were  lying,  so  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  askeu  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  if  he  would  allow 
him  to  say  something  in  behalf  of  the  +wo  unfortunates,  who 
were  companions  of  his  in  trouble  and  poverty. 

“Yres.”  said  the  mayor;  “what  have  you  to  say?” 

“Well,  in  the-ffirst  place,  your  honor,  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  privilege,  and  then  ask  to  let  the  prisoners  tell  their 
side  of  the  story.” 

“Of  course!  of  course!”  said  the  judge;  “I  always  hear 
both  sides' of  a  story  before  rendering  judgment.” 

Tompkins  and  Smith  then  told  their  story,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  been  insulted  grossly  by  several  black 
loafers,  one  of  whom  was  slapped  in  the  face,  and  that 
brought  on  the  fight. 

“Now,  your  honor,”  said  Fred,  “my  para  here  and  myself 
were  treated  the  same  way  yesterday  when  we  left  the  train 
by  several  blacks,  one  of  whom  my  friend  took  in  hand  and 
thrashed  with  such  dispatch  and  neatness  that  the  iusulter 
was  glad  to  get  away.  Officer  Brown  will  tell  you  that  the 
agent  at  the  depot  told  him  that  we  were  given  a  free  ride 
down  to  this  city  from  Albany  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
road  in  recognition  of  the  services  we  rendered  in  capturing 
several  car  thieves  night  before  last.  It  shows  that  we  are 
law-abiding  people,  ready  to  assist  in  upholding  law  and  order, 
but  at  the  same  time  resenting  insult  and  protecting  ourselves 
when  attacked.  We  are  in  hard  luck,  just  as  thousands  of 
other  good  men  have  been  before  us.  It  has  always  been  the 
boast  of  American  citizens  that  a  man  should  not  be  struck 
when  he’s  down,  blit  everybody  seems  disposed  to  shove  the 
poor  tram])  in  search  of  work  still  farther  down  the  hill,  re¬ 
fusing  to  believe  liis  story,  and  sneer  and  laugh  at  his  claim 
that  lie’s  in  search  of  work.  The  newspapers  nag  him  and 
say  that  he  dreads  water  even  more  than  a  dog  with  the 
rabies,  and  that  the  sight  of  soap,  towels  and  water  would 
throw  him  into  convuisidns,  all  of  which  is  unjust.  The 
tramp  is  generally  dirty,  because  he  hasn’t  his  soap  and  tow¬ 
els,  and  sometimes  his  clothing  is  so  scant  that  he  welcomes 
the  dirt  as  a  sort  of  protection  against  the  cold  wintry  blasts. 
At  the  same  time  in  his  breast  beats  a  heart  full  of  human 
sympathy,  love  of  country,  yet  doomed  to  suffer  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  unpropitious  fortune.  If  a  citizen  of  your  town 
in  passing  through  any  of  your  streets  should  be  grossly  in¬ 
sulted,  as  were  the  prisoners  before  you,  and  lie  should  re¬ 
sent  it  with  any  weapon  that  came  to  hand,  your  honor  would 
say  he  had  served  them  right;  but  the  rags  of  the  tramp  are 
looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  disgrace,  and  hence  disrespect  is 
shown  him  and  insults  heaped  upon  him.” 

He  went  on  in  that  strain  fur  about  ten  minutes  longer,  the 
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mayor  watching  him  keenly  and  weighing  every  word  he  ut¬ 
tered,  recognizing  tin*  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a  well  edu¬ 
cated  youth,  hut  was  a  good  deal  of  an  orator  besides.  At 
one  time  the  tears  came  Into  his  eyes  at  the  pathetic  descrip¬ 
tion  Fred  gave  of  the  hard  fate  of  the  honest  tramp  In  search 
of  work  In  a  land  of  plenty* 

“ Discharged!”  he  said,  the  moment  Fred  finished  talking, 
and  then  In*  beckoned  to  Fred,  who  went  up  to  him. 

“I  see  you  are  a  young  man  of  some  education.  How  came 
you  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  this?” 

“Out  of  work  and  no  money,  your  honor.” 

“Hut  have  you  no  friends?” 

“Yes,  your  honor;  but  I  have  too  much  prifle  to  go  to  them 
with  a  tale  of  poverty.  I  preferred  to  get  out  and  take  my 
chances  in  the  wide,  wide  world.” 

“Well,  come  around  to  my  office,  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t 
do  something  for  you,”  and  with  that  he  called  for  the  next 
case,  and  the  darkies  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  trouble 
were  fined  right  and  left,  and  those  who  couldn’t  pay  were 
sent  to  the  chain  gang. 

In  the  meantime  Tompkins  and  Smith  waited  outside  for 
Fred  and  Terry  to  join  them. 

Fred  had  fifty  cents  in  his  hand,  being  part  of  the  change 
Officer  Brown  had  returned  to  him  in  the  restaurant,  and 
slipping  it  into  Tompkins’  hand,  said; 

“You  and  Smith  go  over  there  to  that  little  restaurant 
and  get  something  to  eat.  I  got  that  half-dollar  upstairs 
there.” 

“See  here,  pard,”  said  Tompkins,  grasping  Fred’s  hand  and 
shaking  it  warmly,  “you  talked  beautifully  to  the  judge  and 
got  us  out  of  that  chain  gang.  You  ought  to  be  a  member  of 
Congress;  and  see  here,  I’ve  got  a  scheme  that,  if  you’ll  help 
me  work  it,  may  send  you  there  some  day.  It  will  put  you  in 
the  way  of  it,  anyhow.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “go  and  get  something  to  eat.  Pard 
and  l  have  had  our  breakfast.” 

Instead  of  going  to  a  restaurant  they  went  to  a  grocery 
store,  where  they  could  buy  food  enough  for  two  square 
meals  instead  of  one  at  the  restaurant. 


A  couple  of  hours  later  Tompkins  told  Fred  he’d  like  to 
have  a  talk  with  him.  and  suggested  that  they  take  a  walk 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  town  together,  leaving  Smith  and  Terry 
to  knock  about  where  they  pleased  until  they  returned. 

"All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  they  walked  down  Broad  street 
past  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  place,  and  entered  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  park  laid  out  under  the  towering  pines.  There,  on 
a  bench.  Tompkins  said  to  him: 

“You've  got  a  good  education,  pard.  and  I  guess  you’re  a 
mighty  good-looking  chap  when  dressed  up  in  good  clothes. 
You  can  talk  like  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher,  and  I  notice  that 
you  have  a  mighty  level  head;  but,  like  myself,  you  are 
down  in  the  world  for  all  that.” 

“Yes.”  said  Fred,  ”1  can’t  help  but  think  that  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  I’ve  had.  with  a  little  money  in  my  pocket  and  a  suit 
of  good  clothes,  I  could  get  pretty  well  up*  the  ladder  again.” 

“That’s  it!  I  know  you  could,  and  I  guess  I  can  show  you 
how  you  can  do  it.  1  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  either  marry¬ 
ing  a  fortune  or  getting  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  reward  for 
the  return  of  some  papers.” 

“ Great  Scott!  you  don’t  mean  it!”  Fred  exclaimed,  as  if 
the  bare  suggestion  of  such  good  luck  was  beyond  belief  or 
possibility. 

“Yes.  I  do  mean  it.  pard.  and  it.  will  come  out  all  right,  if 
yon  manage  it  in  the  right  way.”  And  then  be  told  the 
story  of  the  will  of  the  old  man  who  died  on  Bong  Island  a 
few  weeks  before. 


“Two  of  my  pards,”  said  he,  “robbed  the  house  that  night 
and  brought  away  n  lot  of  papers,  nnd  so  much  fuss  was 
made  about  it  that,  they  were  about  to  destroy  them  for 
fear.  If  found  in  their  possession,  it  would  go  hard  with 
them.  1  took  the  two  wills  away  from  them,  nnd  they 
skipped  out.  It  was  by  accident  that  I  learned  about  the 
value  of  the  property,  which  was  stated  in  the.  papers  at 
the  time  of  t lie  old  fellow’s  death.  The  widow  nnd  daugh¬ 
ter  are  living  on  the  place,  poor  ns  church  mice,  and  don’t 
know  the  good  fortune  in  store  for  them.  Now,  if  we  can 
raise  some  money,  so  we  both  can  dress  up  well,  and  no 
longer  look  like  tramps,  you  could  get  lip  there  and  marry 
the  girl  nnd  divide  the  fortune  with  me.  Or  you  might  ar¬ 
range  with  the  mother  and  daughter  to  agree  to  give  up 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  property  If  you  can  find  the 
will  for  them.  Of  course  they  would  be  glad  enough  to  do 
so.  even  to  give  twice  ns  much,  as  they  have  nothing  at  all 
ns  it  now  stands.” 


“Of  course!  of  course!”  assented  Fred.  “Where  f«  that 
will?” 

“I’ve  got  it  hidden  In  a  sure  place  up  on  Bong  Island, 
where  nobody  would  find  it  In  ten  years.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  can  find  it  again?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.  dead  sure.” 

“Well,  we  are  a  long  ways  off  from  New  York:  why  didn’t 
you  mention  it  to  me  before  you  got  so  far  away?” 

“Didn’t  know  you  then,  pard;  It  takes  a  bright  fellow  to 
work  it;  I  couldn’t  do  it  myself,  because  I’m  not  sll<  k-tongued 
enough,  and  even  when  I’m  well  dressed  there’s  a  s*rt  of  hard 
look  about  me  that  I  can’t  get  rid  of,  I’ve  been  on  the  road  so 
long;  besides,  the  scar  on  my  nose  Is  known  to  hundreds  of 
tramps  and  other  people,  and  it  would  get  out  that  I’d  once 
been  on  the  road,  and  away  would  go  all  the  fortune.  You 
are  young,  have  been  but  a  few  months  on  the  road,  haven’t 
made  many  acquaintances,  nor  ever  been  arrested.  I’ve  sense 
enough  to  see  that  you  could  succeed  where  I  would  fail,  and 
when  I  heard  your  talk  before  the  judge  this  morning  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  you  were  just  the  one  to  do  it.” 


CH AFTER  IX. 

BIIL  BLAND  AXD  HIS  COOX  KILLER. 


Of  course  Fred  pretended  to  take  Tompkins’  view  of  the 
matter  and  agreed  to  help  him  work  out  his  game  to  a  finish. 

“I  guess  we  can  work  it,  pard,”  he  remarked.  “I’m  a 
ptetty  good  hand  at  blarneying  the  girls.  But  how  the  deuce 
are  we  going  to  get  decent  clothes  and  make  our  way  back  to 
New  York?” 

Tompkins  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  quietly  suggested  that 
they  “crack  a  crib.” 

“I  guess  that’s  the  only  way,”  assented  Fred:  “but  if  they 
catch  one  at  it  down  ju  this  part  of  the  country,  good-by  to 
him.” 

“Well,  you  could  say  the  same  thing  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.” 

“Very  true;  but  as  we  have  made  friends  here,  we  might 
be  able  to  make  a  raise  some  way,  and  if  we  can’t  do  any 
better,  pard  and  I  can  give  a  pretty  good  show,  and  maybe 
we  can  get  some  young  fellows  about  town  to  help  us  out, 
and  scoop  receipts  enough  to  buy  us  new  clothes  and  have 
railroad  fare  back  North. 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  say  anything  to  your  pard  about 
our  game,”  suggested  Tompkins. 

“Oh,  no.  Does  Smith  know  anything  about  it?” 

“No,  I’ve  never  let  him  know  it.  He’s  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  a  fellow,  but  I  wouldn’t  trust  him  with  such  a  secret,  be¬ 
cause  lie  couldn’t  give  me  the  help  that  I  want.  You  are  the 
only  one  that  1  know  of  who  can  play  the  thing  through  to  a 
finish,  and  I  believe  you  will  play  fair  with  me.” 

“Of  course  I  will;  but  you  will  have  to  let  me  do  it  in  my 
own  way.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I’ll  let  you  run  it  to  suit  yourself.” 

“Well,  then,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  raise,  fix 
ourselves  up  and  go  back  to  New  York.  You  would  have  to 
shave  off  that  beard  of  yours,  have  your  hair  cut  and  dyed 
coal  black;  then  nobody  would  kuow  you.  not  even  vour  best 
friend.” 

“Yes,  that's  so;  don't  believe  I’d  know  myself.” 

After  talking  a  considerable  time  longer*  Fred  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  strolled  back  up  into  the  town,  where  they  found  Terry 
talking  to  the  mayor  in  front  of  his  office.  Smith  was  no¬ 
where  in  sight,  and  Fred  suggested  to  Tompkins  that  he  go 
out  and  hunt  him  up.  The  hitter  did  so.  thus  giving  Fred  an 
opportunity  to  post  Terry:  but  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
be  could  do  so.  Then  lie  said: 


“Old  man  Tompkins  lias  given  the  whole  snap  a  wav.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  lie  proposed  to  me*  that  I  help  him  make  some 
money  out  of  old  Bond’s  will;  says  that  he’s  got  it  hidden 
away  in  a  secure  place  up  on  Bong  Island,  and  suggests  that  I 
manage  to  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  go  up  there,  sec  the 
widow  and  her  daughter,  and  arrange  to  find  the  will  for 
them  for  a  big  sum.  something  like  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  I’ve  agreed  to  do  it.” 


we  ve 


uoou.  sam  lerry.  "it  will  jwiy  for  all  the  troul 
had  if  we  can  work  it.” 

“Of  course  It  will;  It’s  a  great  pity  lie  hasn’t  got  the  will 
with  him.  for  then  I  could  have  him  locked  up  right  here 
and  notify  father  in  New  York;  but  I  can’t  do  that  until  I 
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Vld  of  the  will.  Of  course  we  have  money  to  fit  our- 
sel\  <  <  out  in  uew  clothes,  but  we've  got  to  pretend  to  find  a 
'v:i^  somewhere,  or  else  it  will  excite  his  suspicion.” 

Thai's  so,"  assented  Terry;  "I  suppose  lie  doesn’t  want, 
me  to  know  anything  about  it?" 

“No:  the  told  me  not  to  let  you  know.  It  wouldn't  be  a. 
had  idea  for  you  and  Smith  to  take  a  little  tramp  out  into 
the  country  somewhere  for  a  day  and  give  us  a  chance  to  fix 
ourselves  up  and  get  off;  then  you  can  shake  Smith  and  fol¬ 
low  us." 

"Yes,  I  guess  that’s  the  best  way;  but  if  you  do  it  in  too 
great  a  hurry  he  might  suspect  something.” 

“Oh,  we  can  knock  around  here  two  or  three  days  more, 
during  which  time  I  can  probably  learn  a  little  more  from 
him  about  the  whole  business;  lie  claims  that  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  robbery,  but  that  a  couple  of  other  tramps 
did  It.  They  were  about  to  destroy  the  will,  fearing  it  might 
be  found  in  their  possession,  but  he  saved  it,  and  by  the 
merest  accident  read  in  one  of  the  city  papers  an  account  of 
the  property.  He  thinks  that  because  I’m  not  known  as  a 
tramp,  not  having  been  on  the  road  very  long,  I  could  work 
the  racket  without  danger  of  arrest.  I’m  satisfied,  though, 
that  he  is  the  very  chap  who  committed  the  robbery.  He 
denies  that  Smith  knows  anything  about  it.” 

“Well,  maybe  he  doesn’t.  I  don’t  think  Tompkins  would 
trust  him  with  such  a  secret  as  that.” 

They  strolled  about  town  during  the  day,  greatly  enjoying 
the  comments  they  heard  on  all  sides  on  their  appearance. 
Their  good  nature  won  them  a  number  of  friends  among  the 
merchants  and  grocers,  several  of  the  latter  giving  them 
cheese  and  crackers,  for  a  meal,  while  listening  to  their  story 
of  hard  times  on  the  road. 

Tompkins  and  Smith  finally  showed  up,  and  when  night 
came  on  they  strolled  down  near  the  railroad  station,  hoping 
to  find  some  convenient  place  in  which  to  sleep.  The  watch¬ 
man  at  the  depot  was  an  old  grizzled  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  the  name  of  Bland.  He  eyed  them  closely  and  asked 
if  they  were  going  to  take  the  train  that  night. 

"Yes.  if  we  can  find  a  stationary  one  with  a  good  sleeper,” 
said  Fred. 

"Oh,  you  want  a  stationary  one,  eh,  with  a  sleeper  with  a 
feather  bed  on  rockers,  and  the  porters  to  rock  you  to  sleep?” 

"Yes,”  returned  Fred;  “you  seem  to  know  just  exactly  w’hat 
we  want.”  , 

“Y"es,  I  guess  I  do.  I  know  just  what  you  fellows  want  as 
soon  as  I  lay  my  eyes  on  you.  You  always  want  a  soft  snap. 
I’ve  been  looking  for  one  myself  for  thirty  years,  and  haven’t 
been  able  to  find  it.  The  best  bed  you  can  find  around  here 
is  to  get  off  out  into  some  old  field,  take  a  stick  and  dig  up 
the  ground,  break  the  clods  and  make  it  soft  as  possible.” 

“The  dews  are  too  heavy  for  that  down  here,”  suggested 
Fred.  “A  fellow  would  soon  catch  his  death  stopping  at 
that  hotel.” 

“Well,  that’s  about  the  only  thing  you  can  catch  down  here; 
besides,  1  don’t  see  what  you  fellows  want  to  live  for  any¬ 
way.” 

“We  don’t  live,”  returned  Fred,  “we  merely  exist.  The 
fact  is,  I  would  have  killed  myself  long  ago  if  I  wasn’t  afraid 
of  beimr  hanged  for  murder.” 

"Well,  why  don’t  you  get  somebody  else  to  kill  you  then?” 

“I’m  not  able  to  pay  for  it,”  was  the  reply,  “and  besides  I 
don't  want  to  get  anybody  else  into  trouble,” 

“Say.”  asked  Terry,  “won’t  you  let  us  sleep  under  some 
of  those  freight  cars  out  there?” 

“No,  nor  on  top  of  them,  either.  It’s  against  the  law.  If 
you’ll  go  down  the  track  here,  just  beyond  the  water  works, 
you’ll  find  an  old  vacant  house  that  leans  over  as  though  it 
was  tired  of  standing  up.  which  belongs  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  possession  of  it.  You  can  sleep  in  there  if  you 
like,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  its  falling  down 

on  you.” 

They  thanked  him  and  went  away,  but  as  soon  as  they 
werf>  out  of  sight  of  him.  slipped  around,  entered  a  freight 
oar  and  slept  soundly  till  about  a  couple  of  hours  before 
daylight.  Then  they  showed  up  and  entered  the  little  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  depot,  where  they  bought  and  paid  for  a 
lunch,  including  hot  coffee. 

"Did  vou  find  a  place  to  sleep?”  the  watchman  asked. 

“Yes  ”  answered  Fred;  “we  didn’t  like  the  hotel  you  di- 
reefed  us  to.  so  we  came  back  and  slept  on  the  roof  of  the 

you  did,  eh?  You  fellows  don’t  need  a  ladder,  do 
^  "No  not  when  a  man  can  make  a  ladder  of  himself." 


“Well,  you  know  what  I  think  about  you?”  Bland  asked. 

“No,  but  I  hope  you  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  don  t 
judge  me  by  my  clothes.” 

“No,  your  clothes  are  all  right;  they  are  not  much  belter 
than  mine;. but.  for  a  young  chap,  you  are  the  best  seasoned 
liar  that’s  been  along  this  way  for  a  year.” 

“Well,  now,  that’s  hardly  fair,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  told 
me  when  we  first  met  that  if  any  of  us  wanted  to  be  shot 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  call  you  a  liar.  If  you  11  just 
leud  me  your  gun  now,  I'll  return  the  compliment.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  trouble  over  there?” 

Bland  sprang  from  the  platform,  ran  over  to  the  freight 
car,  walked  all  round  it,  saw  that  it  was  locked  fast,  yet,  In¬ 
side  of  it,  came  sounds  of  a  tremendous  fight  between  a 
a  couple  of  men.  He  listened  some  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  couple  of  negroes  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  car  and  been  made  prisoners  by 
some  one  locking  the  door.  He  drew  his  coon  killer,  rapped 
against  the  door,  and  sung  out; 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  in  there?” 

“None  of  your  business!”  came  from  within. 

“You’re  a* couple  of  thieves,”  returned  Bland,  “and  when 
you  get  through  with  your  scrimmage  I’ll  attend  to  you  my¬ 
self.”  . 

“We  ain’t  afraid  of  no  white  trash,”  came  from  Inside, 
and  with  that  they  began  to  hurl  all  sorts  of  epithets  at  him, 
until  he  was  perfectly  furious.  He  knew  that  the  car  couldn’t 
be  opened  tintil  the  freight  agent  came  down  in  the  morning, 
but  to  be  sassed  by  a  couple  of  coons,  called  a  liar,  poor  white 
trash  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  was  too  great  a  tax  on  his 
patience,  so  he  began  firing  through  the  side  of  the  car  at 
short  range,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  one  or  both  of  them.  At 
each  shot  they  laughed  at  him.  Told  him  he  couldn’t  hit  any¬ 
thing,  and  that  if  he  shot  the  car  to  pieces  he'd  have  to  pay 
for  It.  The  more  he  fired  the  madder  he  got.  He  emptied 
his  revolver,  which  he  called  his  “coon  killer,”  put  in  fresh 
cartridges,  and  fired  another  round;  then  there  came  sounds 
from  within  that  told  unmistakably  that  one  of  the  negroes 
was  hit,  for  he  groaned  piteously.  . 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Bland;  “I'll  see  if  I  can  get  the 
other  one,”  and  lie  began  firing  again.  Pretty  soon  more 
groans  were  heard  and  a  voice  calling  out; 

“Y’o’ve  done  killed  me!” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right;  just  what  I  wanted  to  do,”  and  put¬ 
ting  up  his  gun,  he  walked  over  to  the  restaurant  In  the 
depot  and  sent  one  of  the  waiters  to  the  house  of  the  freight 
agent  to  wake  him  up,  tell  what  had  happened,  and  ask  him 
to  come  down  to  open  the  car  and  let  him  get  out  the  dead 
niggers.  Of  course  the  agent  came  on  a  run,  and  when  the 
car  was  opened  nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  dozen  bullet 
holes  on  the  side  next  to  the  freight  house. 

Fred  had  played  one  of  his  ventriloquial  tricks  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  it  was  as  good  a  circus  as  he  had  witnessed, 
studying  the  expression  on  the  watchman's  face,  after  he  had 
discovered  that  the  car  was  empty.  Strange  to  say.  nobody 
but  Terry  suspected  the  trick.  Bland  spent  at  least  an  hour 
walking  around  the  freight  car,  wondering  how  the  “blasted 
coons”  got  away. 

“Were  they  in  there?”  the  freight  agent  asked. 

“Yes,  we  all  heard  ’em— Van  and  those  fellows  on  the  plat¬ 
form  there.” 

The  tramps  and  the  restaurant  man  positively  asserted  that 
they  heard  a  couple  of  darkies  fighting  in  the  car  and  the 
impudent  language  they  used  toward  the  watchman.  The 
agent  returned  home  to  finish  his  nap,  and  Bland  strolled 
around  more  puzzled  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  He  was 
in  the  humor  to  shoot  at  anything  for  revenge.  He  had  been 
sassed  by  a  couple  of  colored  men,  for  which  he  would  have 
killed  them  any  day  In  the  week,  and  had  flattered  himself 
up  to  the  time  that  the  car  was  opened  that  he  had  done 
so. 

When  morning  came  the  empty  freight  car  was  Inspected, 
but  nothing'  was  found  but  twelve  holes,  made  by  the  bullets 
from  the  watchman’s  coon  killer. 

Bland’s  friends  guyed  him  considerably,  telling  him  that  he 
had  gotten  hold  of  some  bad  stuff,  and  would  probably  have 
to  pay  for  the  damage  done  the  car. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Fred,  when  they  left  the  railroad  station 
in  the  early  dawn,  “you  don’t  want  to  say  a  word  about  that 
little  trick,  for  that  watchman  is  a  dangerous  chap.” 
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“No,”  said  Terry,  “we’d  better  let  that  drop;  I  guess  he  feels 
sore  over  It.” 

As  they  were  walking  up  the  street  Fred  suddenly  turned, 
stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  pretended  to  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  from  the  ground. 

"Great  Scott!  look  at  this,  pards!”  and  he  produced  a  roll 
of  bills  which  Tompkins  and  Smith  glared  at  until  their 
eyes  bulged. 

“Why,  pard,  that’s  a  fortune!”  exclaimed  Tompkins.  “How 
much  is  it?” 

“Hush!  don’t  say  a  word!”  cautioned  Fred.  “If  it  should 
be  known  that  any  of  us  found  it  they’d  lock  us  up  or  send 
us  to  the  chain  gang.  We’ll  look  at  it  when  it’s  safe  to  do 
so,”  and  he  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Of  course  Terry  understood  it,  but  Tompkins  and  Smith 
were  entirely  unsuspicious.  They  walked  down  to  the  little 
park,  where,  at  that  early  hour,  not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 
There  Fred  counted  out  the  money  and  found  that  he  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  pard?”  Tompkins  asked. 

“Divide  it,  of  course,”  put  in  Smith. 

"Oh,  well,  see  here  now,  I’m  willing  to  give  you  fellows 
part  of  it,  but  not  an  equal  share.  It’s  my  find  and  nobody 
else’s.  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  each  on  condition  that 
you  go  buy  yourselves  decent  clothes,  shoes,  hat  and  shirt, 
so  as  to  appear  like  respectable  citizens.” 

“Well,  what  will  we  have  left  then?”  Smith  asked  in  a 
grumbling  tone  of  voice. 

“Say.  ain’t  you  satisfied  with  that?”  Fred  asked,  turning 
suddenly  upon  him.  “We’ve  made  no  agreement  to  divide 
everything  we  get;  we’ve  stuck  together  for  protection.  You 
can't  play  hog  on  me.  Here’s  twenty-five  dollars;  take  it  and 
shut  up,  or  you  get  nothing  at  all.” 

Smith  took  the  money,  as  did  Terry  and  Tompkins,  leav¬ 
ing  Fred  seventy-five  dollars  for  his  share. 

“Now,  see  here,  boys,  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  showing 
any  money  around  until  we  find  out  whether  or  not  any  hue 
and  cry  is  raised  about  the  loss  of  that  money,  or  we  will  all 
get  into  the  lock-up.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Tompkins;  “I  think  we’d  better  go  to  an¬ 
other  town,  buy  our  clothes  there,  where  no  questions  will  be 
asked.” 

“That’s  it!  that’s  it!”  said  Terry.  “Let’s  see  if  we  can’t 
get  a  passage  to  Savannah,  and  then  we  can  take  the  steamer 
back  North  if  we  want  to.” 

“That’s  the  idea!”  said  Fred.  “The  best  way  to  do  is  to 
take  the  first  train  that  leaves  for  Savannah  to-day,  pay  our 
regular  passage,  and  when  we  get  to  Savannah,  fix  ourselves 
up  like  gentlemen.” 

They  agreed  to  that,  and  about  three  hours  later,  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  square  meal  at  the  little  restaurant  on  Jackson  street, 
bought  tickets,  entered  the  smoking  car,  and  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  Savannah.  They  reached  there  in  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  rigged  themselves  out  at  a  clothing  store,  after 
which,  at  Fred’s  suggestion,  Tompkins  went  to  a  barber 
shop,  had  his  red  beard  and  mustache  shaved  off,  which  made 
Buch  a  complete  change  in  his  appearance  that  lie  decided  not 
to  have  his  red  hair  dyed.  As  they  walked  about  the  city 
they  looked  as  respectable  as  any  citizen  in  the  place,  and  the 
next  day  Fred  and  Tompkins  slipped  away  from  Terry  and 
Smith  and  took  passage  on  a  steamer  to  New  York. 

Of  course  there  was  a  thorough  understanding  between 
Fred  and  Terry.  The  latter  was  to  take  the  train  for  New 
Y"ork,  reaching  there  a  couple  of  days  ahead  of  the  steamer. 
He  was  at  the  dock  to  meet  them  when  they  landed. 

“Great  Scott,  pard!”  exclaimed  Fred,  in  well  feigned  sur¬ 
prise,  as  he  grasped  Terry’s  hand,  “how  did  you  get  here?” 

“Beat  my  way  on  the  train,”  replied  Terry. 

As  they  were  talking  together  Fred  slyly  slipped  a  note 
into  Terry’s  hands,  which  he  transferred  to  his  pocket  un¬ 
perceived  by  Tompkins.  It  was  simply  a  note  telling  him 
where  to  stop  at  a  little  hotel  in  the  city,  and  wait  until  he 
was  sent  for.  By  and  by  Fred  suggested  to  Tompkins  that 
they  lose  no  time  in  getting  possession  of  the  papers  he  had 
coneon  led  and  let  him  see  what  could  be  done  with  them. 

“All  right.”  said  Tompkins,  “I’ll  have  them  before  night. 
Where  can  I  find  you  when  I  get  them?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  going  with  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Come  along,  then.” 

Fred  went  along  with  him  to  the  Thirty-fourth  street  ferry, 
where  they  crossed  over  to  Long  Island  City,  and  took  the 
train  out  in  the  direction  of  Flushing.  There  they  left  tlie 
train  and  tramped  out  beyond  the  city  a  couple  of  miles 
to  a  strip  of  woods,  which  had  frequently  sheltered  parties 
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threaded  liis  way  through  the  woods  a 
yards,  looking  about  ns  though  not  quite 
ing. 

“What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  you  are  looking  for': 
asked. 

“A  tree  with  a  hollow,”  he  replied.  “There  It  is 
believe,”  and  he  almost  ran  to  a  venerable  old  tree, 
butt  of  which  was  an  opening  large  enough  for  a 
crawl  into.  Getting  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  h< 
into  it.  and,  after  considerable  exertion,  stood  up  almost  erect, 
feeling  around  in  the  dark  nearly  five  minutes.  Then  he 
stooped  and  crawled  out  again,  feet  foremost,  bringing  with 
him  a  small  package  wrapped  in  a  brown  paper. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  he.  unwrappingg  it  and  producing  two 
large  envelopes,  one  of  which  contained  a  couple  of  wills. 
Fred  hastily  glanced  over  them  and  instantly  recognized  his 
father’s  handwriting.  One  will  devised  all  the  property  to 
several  public  institutions,  while  the  other,  of  a  much  later 
date,  left  it  to  the  widow  and  daughter  who  had  nursed  the 
old  man  through  a  severe  illness. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  Fred  took  a  match  from 
his  pocket,  lighting  it  and  applying  it  to  the  first  will,  hold¬ 
ing  it  between  liis  fingers  until  it  was  pretty  near  all  con¬ 
sumed,  then  he  let  it  fall  and  watched  it  until  the  last  vestige 
of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

After  that  Fred  went  to  the  city  and  he  and  the  tramp 
registered  at  a  small  hotel. 
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will  on  his  desk. 

“Well!  well!  well!”  ejaculated  Judge  Fearuot;  “so  you  got 
it,  did  you?” 

“ltes,  father,”  he  laughed;  “but  I  had  to  go  through  some 
of  the  queerest  adventures  you  ever  heard  of  to  do  it.” 

The  judge  sent  officers  to  the  hotel  and  had  the  tramp  taken 
into  custody  after  lie  heard  Fred  s  story. 

Tlie  relatives  who  expected  to  inherit  the  property  were 
notified  by  Judge  Feaarnot  that  Bond's  will  bad  been  found. 
They  hastened  to  his  office  to  learn  the  particulars.  When 
they  saw  tlie  will  they  pronounced  it  a  forgery  and  threatened 
to  contest  it. 

“That  will  do  you  no  good,”  said  Judge  Fearuot.  “I  drew 
that  will  myself,  every  line  of  it  being  my  own  handwriting, 
and  the  witnesses  to  the  Bond  signature  are  here  in  the 
office.  ” 

That,  of  course,  satisfied  the  relatives  that  any  contest  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  The  widow  was  notified  and  she  and 
her  daughter  came  in  to  see  about  it.  They  recognized  Fred  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him,  and,  on  hearing  liis  story,  overwhelmed 
him  with  expressions  of  gratitude. 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  madam.”  said  Judge  Fenr- 
not.  “you  can  take  possession  of  the  property  within  a  few 


days.  ” 


“But.”  said  the  widow,  “surely  we  must  pay  the  young  man 
something  for  his  trouble.” 

“Well,  lie  doesn’t  make  any  charge.  A  young  friend  of  bis 
went  with  him,  an  old  schoolmate,  aud  they  never  succeeded 
in  making  any  accurate  discoveries  until  they  were  away 
down  South  in  Georgia.  They  dressed  up  as  tramps  them¬ 
selves,  traveling  and  living  with  them,  until  they  found  that 
man  your  daughter  described  as  having  a  red  beard  and  a  scar 
across  liis  nose.  We  had  him  locked  up,  and  it  is  possible 
lie  may  make  revelations  that  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
others.  ” 


“Well,”  said  the  widow,  “they  ought  to  he  punished,  but 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  possession  of  the  property  I  intend  to  see 
that  your  son  is  amply  rewarded  for  tlie  great  service  he  has 
rendered  us.” 

In  due  course  of  time  the  widow  and  her  daughter  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  property  and  as  soon  as  she  could  raise 
the  money  she  presented  Fred  with  a  check  for  $10,000,  which 
he  divided  with  Terry. 

“It  was  worth  it.”  laughed  Terry  as  he  received  his  share, 
for  that  four  days’  ride  in  the  freight  car  was  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience  I  wouldn’t  go  through  with  again  for  less  tliau 
$1,000  a  day.” 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARXOT  IN 
MANILA;  OR,  PLOTTING  TO  CATCH  AGUIXALDO. ** 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Ihe  strangest  item  of  cargo  the  Ward 'line  steamship 
Merida  ever  had  on  a  manifest  is  a  consignment  of  thirty - 
eight  live- foot  bags  of  dried  flies.  They  were  shipped 
from  Santa  Cruz  to  a  firm  in  Hamburg  and  are  to  be 
used  as  chickenHood. 


Looping  the  loop  six  times  at  a  height  of  2,500  feet 
over  San  Francisco  Bay,  Lincoln  Beache}'-  established 
another  world’s  aviation  record.  On  Christmas  Day 
Bcachey  looped  the  loop  five  times,  a  record  in1  itself. 
Previous  to  looping  the  loop  Beachey  flew  upside  down. 


The  aviator  Sikonsk}*,  who  not  long  ago  built  an  aero¬ 
plane  to  carry  eleven  persons,  tested  another  giant  ma¬ 
chine  recently.  It  has  sleeping  cabins  for  passengers  and 
weighs  Sy2  tons.'  It  is  propelled  by  four  100  horsepower 
motors,  and  circled  the  aerodrome  with  its  human  freight 
perfectly. 


William  and  Fred  Mason  of  Newark  set  a  trap  for  a 
woodchuck  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  but  the  trap  disappeared 
and  they  set  another.  The  first  trap  was  not  anchored  but 
the  second  was,  and  the  next  day  they  found  a  woodchuck 
in  it,  with  a  steel  trap  to  each  forefoot.  He  had  got  away 
with  the  first  trap. 


A  forty-pound  snapping  turtle  captured  and  being  fat¬ 
tened  for  soup  by  Herman  Jacobs  at  Koton  Point,  Conn., 
broke  the  chain  to  which  it  Was  attached  in  the  yard.  It 
crept  into  the  model  barn  containing  a  gas  plant  and 
snapped  oil  a  gas  pipe.  The  escaping  gas  killed  100  chick¬ 
ens  and  three  pigs,  but  didn’t  hurt  the  turtle. 

When  Miss  M.  C.  Metzger  was  evicted  from  her  rat 
farm  in  St.  Louis  500  white  rats  squeaked  from  their 
open  cages  and  played  about  her  feet  on  the  sidewalk. 
Two  patrolmen  assisted  her  in  protecting  tier  pets  from 
neighboring  dogs,  cats  and  boys.  Most  of  the  rats  are  of 
imported  strains,  many  being  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
varieties. 


John  Daniels,  a  local  wood  chopper  of  Pequot,  Conn., 
was  injured  in  an  encounter  with  a  deer  the  other  night. 
He  was  returning  home  from  the  woods  when  he  suddenly 
i an  into  a  small  herd  of  deer  and  a  huge  buck  attacked 
him.  Mr.  Daniels  finally  succeeded  in  driving  otf  the 
animal,  but  not  until  he  had  been  badly  bruised  and  both 
wrists  were  sprained. 

Information  has  reached  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Crown 
Prince,  little  Alexis,  has  again  injured  his  left  leg/  He 
improved  considerably  in  the  autumn  and  was  allowed 
to  play  at  Livada  for  short  intervals.  As  his  left  leg  is 
shorter  than  his  right  leg  he  had  to  limp  somewhat,  and 
while  running  he  fell  and  again  injured  himself,  so  much 
fo  jr,  faet,  that  he  now  has  to  be  kept  always  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  position. 


An  imperial  elephant  with  tusks  fifteen  feet  long  and 
with  bones  exceeding  many  times  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  living  species  is  being  unearthed  in  the  great 
asphalt  beds  at  La  Brea,  Cal.  L.  E.  Wyman,  who  lias 
charge  of  the  paleontological  investigations  and  excava¬ 
tions  about  the  famous  fossil  beds,  first  discovered  the 
skull  bones  in  one  of  the  pits.  The  skull  was  loaded  on  a 
dray  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  county  museum.  E.  J. 
Fisher  will  set  up  the  massive  skeleton.  He  hopes  to 
secure  both  tusks  intact,  but  the  task  is  difficut,  as  they 
are  not  as  well  preserved  as  the  skull. 


The  moving  picture,  used  as  a  medium  through  which 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  world  may 
be  obtained,  will  soon  be  installed  as  a  regular  factor  of 
the  curative  system  at  Longview  Insane  Asylum,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  It  is  to  be  made  a  sort  of  “unknown  treatment,” 
undergoing  which  the  patient  will  not  realize  that  lie  is 
being  subjected  to  a  mental  test.  The  patient  will  see 
only  a  pleasant  method  for  his  entertainment,  when,  in 
reality,  an  accurate  orobe  into  his  siok  brain  will  be  af- 
forded.  Herman  P.  Goebel,  chairman  of.  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  institution,  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  “movies.” 


On  the  spot  where  the  first  iron  foundry  in  America 
was  established  in  1619,  the  Association  for  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  Antiquities  will  erect  a  granite  marker. 
Capt.  W.  W.  La  Prade,  who  was  employed  to  locate  the 
site,  found  it  on  Falling  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
James  River.  Specimens  of  smelted  ore ‘have  been  un¬ 
earthed  at  tliis  spot.  From  historical  data  it  is  found 
that  the  foundry  was  established  in  1619  under  the  regime 
of  Governor  Yeardlev,  who  was  sent  to  Virginia  by  the 
London  Company,  which  controlled  the  land  through  a 
grant  from  King  James  I.  Its  operation  was  carried 
on  for  three  years,  when  the  entire  force  of  workers  and 
their  families  were  put  to  death  in  the  massacre  of  1622. 
Major  T.  M.  Wortham,  N.  G.  Va.,  is  chairnlan  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  find  the  historic  site. 


A  Pontiac,  Mich.,  dentist  tells  this  Christmas  story: 
A  woman,  whose  name  was  not  given  out,  in  the  days  of 
the  prosperity  attendant  on  “a  steady  job,”  held  by  the 
head  of  the  house,  came  to  him  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
work  done  on  her  teeth.  A  number  of  gold  fillings  were 
made  and  the  bill  paid.  The  husband  lost  his  place.  A 
little  credit  was  obtained  for  the  necessities  of  life,  but 
horror  of  debt  was  strong  in  the  household.  There  were 
lit  tie  months  to  be  filled,  though,  and  t  he  harassed  mother 
cast  about  for  some  help,  too  proud  to  ask  for  charity. 
It  was  then  that  she  reappeared  in  the  dentist’s  office  and 
asked  him  to  extract  the  gold  from  her  teeth  and  buy  it, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  buy  food  anrl  fuel  for  the  weeks 
before  the  better  times  promised  “the  first  of  the  year.” 
The  case  has  been  brought  before  some  persons  who  will 
do  what  they  can  for  the  family. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD 

- OR - 

The  Mysterious  Horseman 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XXIV  (Continued). 

“Wretch!”  said  Clement,  “you  are  caught  at  last!  In 
all  my  experience  never  did  I  come  across  such  a  horrid, 
sacrilegious  villain  !  You  escaped  the  first  at  the  Hen — the 
fierce  flames  that  should  have  roasted  vou  alive — onlv  to 
commit  murder !” 

“Murder!”  gasped  the  servants,  recoiling. 

“Ay,  murder,”  said  Clement;  “you  must  have  heard  of 
the  murder  of  that  unfortunate  Kilburn  wagoner?” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!”  shouted  the  servants. 

“Behold  his  murderer!”  said  Clement,  pointing  to  the 
cowering  Bradburv. 

“I  am  innocent — innocent!”  said  Bradbury,  pretending 

to  weep. 

“Vou  are  guilty!”  replied  Clement.  “T  heard  of  the 
murder  some  hours  ago.  No  one,  strange  to  say,  thought 
of  searching  the  wagon.  The  straw  and  sacks  only  had 
been  turned  over.  But  I  made  a  careful  search.  What  did 
I  find?” 

Bradbury  looked  up  with  a  curious  stare.  He,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  not  aware  that  he  had  lost  anything. 

He  did  not  know  he  had  had  anything  to  lose. 

“This  is  what  I  found.”  said  Clement,  taking  a  very 
small  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket. 

Instantly  Bradbury  recognized  it,  and  though  he  uttered 
no  exclamation  of  astonishment,  his  wide-open  eyes  and 
mouth  spoke  volumes. 

Calmly  Clement  opened  the  parcel  (it  was  about  the 
size  of  half  a  crown)  and  took  out  the  contents. 

What  was  revealed  ? 

Two  long  pieces  of  catgut ! 

And  at  one  end  of  that  catgut  w’as  the  direction:  “To 
Master  Bradbury,  at  the  Den.” 

Our  readers  will  see  that  these  pieces  of  catgut  were  in¬ 
tended  for  Bradbury’s  violin. 

A  loud  howl  of  horror  escaped  the  lips  of  the  servants. 

“Hang  the  villain  !”  shrieked  the  cook. 

“Oh,  the  monster!”  cried  the  housemaids. 

“Do  not  fear  it,”  said  Clement;  “the  rope  to  hang  this 
wretch  has  been  waiting  for  some  considerable  time.  Rise, 
villain !” 

Bradbury  rose  and  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
two  of  the  soldiers,  who  bound  him. 

“Now,”  said  Clement  to  the  butler,  “where  is  Sir  George 
Compton  to  be  found?” 

This  question,  being  unexpected,  quite  startled  the 

servants. 


“He  is  not  here,”  said  the  butler. 

“Where  is  he  ?” 

“That  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.” 

“Had  you  any  instructions  from  Sir  George  to  this  vil¬ 
lain?” 

“I  had.” 

“Give  them,  and  instantly.” 

“He  was  to  meet  him  at  Stony  Castle,  Hounslow 
Heath.” 

“When?” 

“As  soon  as  possible.  Sir  George  will  stay  there  for 
some  few  days.” 

“Good.  Mark  this — do  not  mention  to  any  one  that  I 
have  asked  you  this  question.  I  need  only  tell  you  that  Sir 
.George  Compton  is  your  master  no  longer.  I  am  now  your 
master,  and  whether  I  retain  vou  in  mv  services  will 
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depend  upon  your  silence.” 

Clement  now  gave  the  word,  and  Bradbury  was  carried 
outside  the  house,  and  the  servants  weie  left  to  ponder  over 
what  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  had  said. 

Outside  the  house  the  cords  wTere  taken  from  Bradlurv's 
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legs,  and  one  was  placed  round  his  neck. 

The  guard  then,  mounted,  Clement  gave  the  order,  and 
the  party  moved  off,  Bradbury  being  in  the  center. 

And  a  pretty  object  he  looked  with  his  ghastly  face,  his 
almost  hairless  head,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and 
a  halter  round  his  neck. 

Within  a  few’  hours  he  wTas  safelv  lodged  in  Bridewell, 
where  he  wras  securely  ironed. 


CHArTER  XXV. 

HOW  BRADBURY  WTAS  SENTENCED  TO  DEATH. 

From  Bridewell  Bradbury  was  conveyed  to  Newgate, 
where  his  trial  took  place. 

Abundant  evidence  was  given  against  him,  all  of  which 
showed  that  he  was,  beyond  question,  one  of  if  not  the 
greatest  villain  then  in  London. 

Seeing  the  witnesses  (among  whqpi  were  Clement  and 
Sir  Redmayne  Blanchard)  were  so  numerous,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  so  overwhelming,  Bradbury  withdrew  his  plea  of 
“Not  Guilty”  and  pleaded  “Guilty.”  saving  that  he  would 
trust  to  the  “merciful  consideration  o*  the  court.” 

The  mercy  of  the  court ! 
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V  slight  titter  ran  round  the  justice  room  as  Bradbury  ; 
said  this. 

rlhe  “merciful  consideration”  of  the  court  was  that  he 
was  to  be  “hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead.” 

After  the  trial  he  was  conveyed  to  the  condemned  cell 
at  Bridewell. 

The  time  of  his  execution  having  been  fixed  at  two  days 
hence,  Bradbury  expected  that  he  would  be  visited  by  some 
of  his  old  companions. 

Not  one  came  to  see  him — not  a  soul  ever  entered  his 
gloomy  cell,  except  it  was  the  turnkeys  or  the  chaplain. 

But  on  the  day  after  his  trial  some  one  sent  him  a  large 
parcel. 

This  was  taken  to  his  cell. 

Bradbury  made  sure  it  was  a  huge  parcel  of  food  and 
wine  (prisoners  then  being  allowed  to  have  anything  of  the 
kind  they  thought  proper). 

With  trembling  hands  he  commenced  to  untie  the  parcel. 

When  it  was  opened,  he  beheld,  not  food  and  wine,  but  a 
suit  of  tight-fitting  black  clothes. 

Fastened  to  them  was  a  label  with  these  words  written 
in  a  bold  hand : 

“Bradbury’s  last  suit.” 

“Take  it  away!”  shrieked  Bradbury — “take  it  away!” 

“But  look  at  your  own  clothes,”  said  the  turnkey.  “They 
are  all  over  mud  and  blood.  Surely  this  suit  is  better  than 
your  own.” 

“That’s  true,”  groanfed  Bradbury, 

“Take  my  advice  and  put  these  on.  You  can  sell  your 
own.” 

“Who  will  buy  them?” 

“I  will.  I  will  give  ypu  a  bottle  of  Eourillion  for  them.” 

“Done  !”  replied  Bradbury.  “Bring  me  the  bottle.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Bradbury  had  changed  his  clothes,  and 
he  certainly  looked  a  great  deal  more  hideous  than  before. 

The  black  suit  showed  off  his  thinness  in  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  manner. 

However,  since  he  could  not  see  himself,  it  had  no  effect 
upon  his  feelings. 

The  bottle  of  wine  provided  in  exchange  for  the  clothes 
made  him,  at  first,  somewhat  insolent  to  whoever  ap¬ 
proached  him,  but  a’s  the  night  wore  on  he  became  thought¬ 
ful.  ' 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 

escape. 

Prisoner  after  prisoner  had  contrived  to  get  out  of  this 
cage — was  he  clever  enough  ? 

While  thinking  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  an 
attempt  at  escape,  the  turnkey  who  had  supplied  him  with 
the  wine  made  his  appearance  with  a  lamp,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  place  in  a  casing  hanging  from  the  wall. 

Twice  Bradbury  got  hold  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and 
raised  it  aloft. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  thing  he  did  not  smash  the 
man's  skull,  for  he  had  thought  that  if  he  could  get  the 
jff.vg  from  the  turnkey  his  chance  of  escape  would  be  good. 

But  he  refrained  from  killing  the  man,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  turnkey’s  dagger,  and 
considered  that  perhaps  this  would  serve  his  turn  just  as 
well. 

While  the  turnkey’s  back  was  turned,  therefore,  Brad¬ 
bury  sneaked  to  his  side,  and  by  a  swift  and  dexterous 


movement  he  possessed  himself  of  the  weapon  without  the 
turnkey  becoming  aware  of  it. 

Then  with  two  or  three  long  backward  strides  he  was  at 
the  door. 

This  he  pushed  to. 

The  turnkey  turned  with  some  jocular  remark  upon  his 
lips,  and  there,  at  the  door,  he  beheld  Bradbury,  his  gleam¬ 
ing  dagger  clenched  tightly  in  his  hand. 

The  turnkey  instantly  turned  as  pale  as  death ;  he  trem¬ 
bled  violently,  and  seemed  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

He  knew  the  desperate  character  of  his  prisoner,  and 
considered  that  unless  assistance  speedily  came  he  would 
be  a  dead  man. 

“Silence!”  hissed  Bradburv,  whose  brain  was  now  fired 
by  the  wine  he  had  drunk  and  at  the  thoughts  of  escape. 
“Silence!  You  are  at  my  mercy — understand?  Utter  a 
cry,  and  by  all  the  fiends  I  will  plunge  this  into  your  body. 
Don’t  stand  there  and  gape  at  me  like  that,  you  infernal 
fool !  Take  those  handcuffs  off  your  belt.” 

“What  for?” 

“Never  mind  what  for — take  them  off  and  throw  them 
to  me.” 

“No;  I - ”  , 

“And  then  throw  me  the  keys.” 

“No!  I  will  not.  By  the  Virgin — you  are  a  bold  one, 
but  you  will  not  master  me  without  a  struggle.” 

Back  went  the  turnkey  a  few  paces.  His  lips  opened  to 
give  utterance  to  a  loud  cry  of  alarm,  but  ere  he  could  call 
Bradbury  darted  forward,  and  fastened  his  long  fingers  on 
his  throat. 

As  he  fell  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  empty  wine 
bottle.  i 

He  seized  it  by  the  neck  at  the  same  moment  as  his 
heavy  weight  pulled  Bradbury  down  by  the  side  of  him. 

A  desperate  and  most  horrible  struggle — a  struggle  for 
life — commenced. 

The  turnkey  with  a  fearful  cry  in  turn  seized  Bradbury 
by  the  throat,  and  whirling  the  bottle  over  his  shoulder, 
brought  it  down  with  all  the  force  he  could  command  at 
the  moment  on  Bradbury’s  head. 

The  blow  was  sufficient  to  have  killed  many  men  on  the 
spot. 

But  it  did  not  even  cause  Bradbury  to  lose  his  conscious¬ 
ness. 

With  a  most  terrible  imprecation  he  threw  himself 
further  on  the  turnkey,  bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  then 
with  the  handcuffs  knocked  him  insensible. 

Hastily  taking  the  keys  from  the  turnkey’s  belt,  Brad¬ 
bury  sprang  up,  crept  to  the  door,  and  listened. 

No  sound  fell  upon  his  ears. 

He  considered  a  moment  as  to  whether  he  should  take 
the  lamp  with  him 

“No,”  he  muttered  ;  “that  will  not  dp.  It  would  attract 
attention.  Oh,  that  I  can  traverse  these  corridors  and 
reach  the  roof !  Then  I  should  be  safe — ay,  safe  !  Suppose 
I  am  recaptured?  Well,  they  can’t  hang  me  but  once!” 

Clutching  the  keys  in  his  left  hand,  he  cautiously  en¬ 
tered  the  long  corridor,  which,  as  wras  usual,  was  almost 
in  utter  darkness.  Slowly,  carefully — making  no  more 
noise  than  a  cat — Bradbury  went  along  the  corridor,  guid¬ 
ing  himself  by  means  of  the  small  skylight  above. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


NEW  RECORD  FOR  BALLOON. 

Kerr  Kevlen,  a  German  balloonist,  who,  with  two  pas¬ 
sengers,  ascended  from  Bitterfeld,  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
balloon  Duisburg  on  December  13,  reported  that  he  had 
descended  at  Perm,  a  town  in  European  Russia,  near  the 
Siberian  frontier,  thus  establishing  a  world’s  distance  and 
duration  record  for  spherical  balloons. 

The  Duisburg  was  in  the  air  87  hours  and  travelled  a 
distance  of  1,738.8  miles. 

The  previous  world’s  distance  record  for  spherical  bal¬ 
loons  was  held  by  Rene  Rumpelmayer,  who  in  March 
last  made  a  flight  from  Paris  to  a  point  near  Kharkoff, 
European  Russia,  a  distance  of  1,492  miles.  The  world’s 
distance  record  was  broken  in  1912  by  M.  Biernaine,  the 
French  balloonist,  in  the  balloon  Picardie,  which  travelled 
from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  1,364 
miles. 


BOY  HERO’S  REWARD. 

Louis  Spreckels,  head  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Company  of  Yonkers,  has  taken  under  his  patronage  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  William  Schollmeyer  of  No.  224  Riverdale 
avenue,  that  city,  who  on  May  17  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
saving  ten-year-old  John  Varholiak  from  drowning  in  the 
Hudson  River  off  the  Federal  Refinery  pier. 

Young  Schollmeyer  accomplished  the  rescue  while  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men  stood  helplessly  by.  It  was  the 
fourth  rescue  from  drowning  the  boy  had  made  in  as 
many  years,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  was  so  appreciative  of  the 
lad’s  heroism  that  he  immediately  gave  him  employment 
in  his  factory  and  brought  Schollmeyer’s  act  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  Saving  Benevolent  Association  of  New 
York.  The  boy  received  a  medal  and  $25  A  gold  from 
the  association  recently. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  person  by  Mr.  Spreckels, 
who  took  occasion  to  announce  that  he  had  taken  Scholl¬ 
meyer,  whose  parents  are  poor,  under  his  protection,  and 
intended  schooling  him  in  every Nphase  of  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MONUMENT. 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been  completed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  world’s  biggest  monument,  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  in  the  presence  of  the  kaiser 
and  other  federal  German  rulers.  The  monument,  which 
is  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden, 
is  35  or  40  feet  higher  than  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  at  New 
York.  It  cost  $1,500,000  to  build,  is  200  feet  broad  at 
the  base  and  its  pyramidal  outlines  suggest  from  afar  an 
Egyptian  rather  than  a  Saxon  design.  The  unveiling  of 
the  monument  will  be  the  climax  of  the  round  of  centenarv 
festivities  held  in  the  fatherland  throughout  the  year.  One 
unique  feature  will  be  a  great  Marathon  race,  in  which 
38,000  athletes  will  participate.  They  will  carry  mes¬ 
sages  from  a  dozen  different,  points  in  and  outside  of  I 
Germany,  bearing  patriotic  greetings  to  the  kaiser  and 


his  fellow  sovereigns.  The  runners  will  cover  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  4,000  miles.  Messages  from  Germans  in  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  will  be  carried  from  Bremer- 
haven  to  Leipzig. 


100  MORPHINE  DOSES  A  DAY. 

A  tragic  storv  of  morphinomania  was  revealed  when  de¬ 
tectives  arrested  a  painfull  emaciated  young  man  named 
Marcel  Leroy  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  piece  of  silk  valued 
at  $40  from  a  shop  in  the  Rue  Reaumur,  Paris. 

As  he  was  arrested,  Leroy,  who  was  almost  in  a  state 
of  nervous  prostration,  produced  a  hypodermic  syringe  and 
implored  his  captors  to  let  him  have  another  injection  of 
morphine.  He  continued  his  agonized  appeal  all  the  way 
to  the  police  station,  where  eventually  the  commissary 
managed  to  quiet  him. 

Leroy  then  confessed  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  an 
irresistible  craving  for  morphine,  in  order  to  procure 
money  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  had  recourse  to  theft. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  addicted  to  the  morphine  and 
cocaine  since  he  was  a  boy  of  14,  and  had  recently  been 
making  injections  a  hundred  times  a  day,  every  ten  min¬ 
utes  or  less.  The  whole  of  his  body  from  head  to  foot  was 
simply  one  mass  of  tiny  scars. 

Not  merely  content  with  indulging  in  the  habit  him¬ 
self,  he  had  eventually  implanted  the  same  terrible  crav¬ 
ing  in  his  mother  and  sister,  with  whom  he  lived.  The 
girl,  who  is  only  22  years  of  age,  is  actually  dying  from 
too  frequent  indulgence;  her  only  nurse  is  the  mother, 
whom  the  fatal  drug  has  already  driven  mad. 


BAALBEK  THE  MYSTERIOUS. 

The  Great  Temple  of  Baalbek  lies  44^2  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  and  is  the  highest  part  of  the  entire  in¬ 
closure,  while  the  Great  Court  was  only  23  feet  lower 
down.  An  inclosing  wall,  the  mammoth  stones  of  which 
have  been  the  marvel  of  engineers  for  ages,  deserves  men¬ 
tion.  The  lower  courses  of  the  wall  here  are  built  of 
stones  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  they  grow  rapidly  in 
size,  until  we  come  to  a  row  of  three  enormous  stones, 
the  shortest  being  63  feet  and  the  longest  65  feet  in  length, 
each  being  about  13  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick.  The 
course  of  which  they  form  part  is  some  20  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  the  largest  building 
blocks  ever  known  to  have  been  used  by  man,  and  a  still 
larger  one  lies  in  the  ancient  near-by  quarry,  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  detached  from  the  rock  beneath.  This  one  is  TO 
feet  long,  14  feet  high,  and  13  feet  wide.  Its  estimated 
weight  is  1,100  tons,  and  it  is  calculated  that  to  raise 
it  would  require  the  strength  of  60,000  men.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  cvclopcan  wall  of  the 
temple  inclosure,  but  some  sudden  war,  pestilence,  or  rev¬ 
olution  must  have  interrupted  the  plans  of  these  ancient 
builders  or  they  would  not  have  expended  the  labor  of 
years  upon  this  mighty  block  and  then  abandoned  it  still 
unattached  from  the  quarry. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROCK 

By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XXIV  (Continued). 

They  were  furious  at  being  kept  back. 

But  they  saw  that  their  officer  was  right. 

To  risk  a  battle  now,  although  they  knew  they  would 
win.  would  be  to  bring  down  destruction  on  those  whom 
they  wished  to  protect. 

So  they  held  aloof  while  Florence  and  Lucia  were  led 
across  th^  deck,  assisted  down  the  chains,  and  placed  in 
.the  boats. 

The  Avengers  could  only  stand  by  and  let  things  pro¬ 
ceed  as  best  thev  might. 

But  when  they  did  get  sword  to  sword  and  face  to  face 
with  the  traitor  crew,  they  would  exact  a  bitter  penalty. 

Xow  they  could  do  nothing  but  watch  the  boats  as  thev 
glided  awav  over  the  dark  waters. 

“This  is  trying  work,  lieutenant,”  said  one. 

“Ay,  ay,  my  lad.” 

“I  think  I  could  pick  out  that  John  Gaunt,  even  in  the 
darkness.” 

And  he  raised  his  musket  as  if  taking  aim  at  the  foe. 

Bland  stopped  him. 

“Stay!”  he  cried.  “Do  not  be  rash.  If  you  were  to 
miss  him  you  might  strike  Mistress  Mayburn  or  Lucia !” 

“I  don't  think  I  should,  sir.” 

“But  there  are  such  chances.  See  how  like  ink  every¬ 
thing  is.” 

“True  enough.  I'll  wait.  When  1  meet  the  villain, 
though — when  he  doesn’t  take  refuge  behind  a  woman — 
I’ll  settle  accounts  with  him  in  a  manner  he  won’t  like.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ONWARD  TOWARD  WEALTH — THE  TREASURE  CAVE — THE 

MAD  PIRATE 

Xever  dreaming  it  possible  that  such  things  could  take 
place  in  their  absence,  Sir  Felix  and  Roland  pressed  on¬ 
ward  with  their  men. 

Their  hearts  were  light. 

The  mountain  had  by^this  time  ceased  to  smoke  and 

glow. 

Nature  appeared  once  more  to  be  at  rest. 

Everything,  in  fact,  seemed  very  still,  as  for  the  second 
time  the  treasure-seekers  approached  the  citadel  of  gold. 

Meeting  no  obstacles,  the  little  party  were  not  long 
before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  plateau  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  pirate’s  cave. 

But  where  was  the  entrance? 

The  rock  had  altered  its  shape. 

The  opening  was  nowhere  to  he  seen. 


Sir  Felix  and  Roland  glanced  at  it  in  bewilderment 
and  disappointment. 

“It  looks,  after  all,  as  if  we  were  to  have  our  journey 
for  nothing”  said  the  captain. 

“Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that  Simon  Goldgreed  was 
playing  such  antics  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,”  said 
Launcelot  Drake.  “He  has  lost  the  passage  which  leads 
to  the  treasure  cave.” 

“I  do  not  think  that,”  said  Roland,  “unless  all  the  men 
were  left  on  the  island  with  him  have  been  swallowed  up, 
except  Simon  Goldgreed.  They  must  have  some  place  to 
hide;  and  here  there  is  no  spot  big  enough  to  conceal  one 
man.” 

“We  must  search  all  round  the  rock,  then,”  said  Sir 
Felix,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  plateau. 

At  first  their  search  was  in  vain. 

But  presently,  as  they  rounded  that  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  which  faced  the  sea,  they  found  a  huge  fissure  in  the 
black  stone. 

They  could  see  but  a  short  way  into  this. 

It  seemed  at  its  extreme  end  like  a  wall  of  impenetrable 

darkness. 

They  had  brought  lanterns  and  ropes’s-end  torches  with 
them,  however,  and  with  their  weapons  in  hand  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  into  the  unknown  depths. 

For  some  time  they  saw  nothing. 

Nothing  save  the  black,  yawning  fissure,  with  its  sides 
sharp  and  glistening  where  the  mountain  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  rent. 

Just  as  they  came  to  a  sudden  bend  in  the  subterranean 
way  it  awoke,  as  it  were,  to  life. 

They  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  an  armed  band. 

In  one  way  this  was  an  unwelcome  interruption. 

In  another  it  was  satisfactory 

It  showed  that  the  place  had  not  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  treasure. 

For  if  the  gold  had  disappeared  these  men  would  have 
either  marched  to  the  harbor  and  surrendered  or  have 
been  on  the  shore  looking  out  for  a  vessel  to  take  them 
away  from  a  place  which  promised  them  death,  either 
by  'convulsion  of  nature  or  starvation. 

How  they  were  living  now  was  an  utter  mystery. 

But  with  such  wealth  round  them  waiting  only  to  be 
taken  away  they  were  unwilling  while  mere  life  remained 
in  them  to  abandon  the  Golden  Rock. 

Already  a  spirit  of  mutiny  was  growing  among  them. 

A  mutiny  which  would  give  them  possession  of  the 
treasure,  and  enable  them  to  act  independently  of  Simon 
Goldgreed  altogether. 

At  the  very  time  when  Sir  Felix  and  his  men  were 
marching  to  the  attack  the  pirates  were  consulting  among 
themselves  how  best  to  act. 


They  were  in  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  when  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 

Ever}’  one  at  once  sprang  to  arms  and  prepared  to  face 
the  intruder. 

They  would  fight  more  fiercely  and  bravely  than  ever 

now. 

For  the  fight  would  be  for  themselves,  not  Simon  Gold- 

greed. 

“What  want  you?”  cried  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  advancing 

in  front. 

“Simon  Goldgreed.” 

“He  is  not  here!” 

“Where  then?” 

“In  his  treasure  cave,  or  in  the  crater  of  the  volcano.” 

“Is  he  mad,  then?” 

“Judge  for  yourselves  when  you  see  him,”  replied  the 
man,  with  a  chuckling  laugh. 

“We  will  do  so,”  said  Felix.  “Lead  us  to  him.  We 
wish  to  see  him  at  once.” 

“Over  our  bodies,  then!”  cried  the  man.  “When  the 
old  madman  is  dead  we  mean  to  divide  the  treasure 
among  us.  We  don’t  want  any  interlopers  here.” 

“Be  warned  in  time,”  said  Sir  Felix.  “The  treasure, 
which  you  have  amassed  by  pillage,  you  will  not  enjoy. 
We  are  here  to  take  it  from  you,  and  to  punish  Simon 
Goldgreed  for  his  crimes.  If  you  choose  to  surrender 
we  will  give  you  a.  share  of  the  wealth  to  enable  you  to 
go  to  some  other  country  and  settle  down.  If  you  refuse 
we  shall  fight  our  way  to  the  treasure  cave.” 

"“It  will  puzzle  you  to  find  it,  unless  we  choose  to  lead 
the  way,”  said  the  gaunt  giant  who  had  spoken. 

“We  must  take  our  chance  of  that,”  replied  Sir  Felix. 

He  gave  a  rapid  order. 

His  men  closed  up  for  action. 

The  pirate  gave  a  similar  order  with  a  similar  result. 

At  a  sign  the  Avengers  made  a  dash  forward,  sword  in 

hand. 

A  conflict,  desperate  indeed,  ensued. 

But  it  was  short. 

The  men  who  followed  Roland  and  Sir  Felix  were  of 
better  mettle  than  the  others. 

In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  the  resistance  was  over. 

Many  of  the  pirates  were  badly  wounded. 

The  others  saw  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  at 
\  last  surrendered. 

All  were  then  taken  into  the  open  air,  and  thoroughly 
disarmed. 

The  unwounded  were  left  to  see  to  the  wounded,  and 
taking  the  gaunt  man  as  guide,  the  expedition  once  more 
proceedel. 

“He  will  shoot  me  on  the  spot,”  said  the  fellow,  as 
they  advanced. 

“No.  We  will  place  you  so  that  his  bullets  will  not 
reach  you,”  assured  Roland. 

“Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,”  said  Laun- 
celot  Drake.  “If  you  had  refused  to  guide  us  we  should 
have  served  you  the  same.  And  this  is  giving  you  a 
chance.” 

This  was  not  literally  true. 

Not  one  of  the  part}’  would  have  taken  life  in  cold 
blood. 

But  the  pirate  did  not  understand  the  niceties  of  con¬ 


science,  and,  consequently,  the  words  sufficed  to  keep  him 
in  subjection. 

The  way  he  led  them  was  a  dark  one,  indeed. 

It  was  very  unlike  that  bv  which  Sir  Felix  had  entered 
when  he  met  the  Miser  Pirate  face  to  face. 

A  long,  narrow  corridor,  made  by  the  separating  of  the 
rock. 

But  at  length  they  reached  a  wider  space. 

“Hush!  Be  careful,”  said  the  gaunt  guide.  “You 
must  all  go  as  quietly  now  as  you  can,  or  you  will  frighten 
him  away.” 

Sir  Felix  and  Roland,  with  the  guide,  went  first. 

As  they  turned  suddenly  they  came  in  view  of  a  strange 
scene. 

The  treasure-chamber,  riven  on  several  sides,  was  lighted 
only  by  the  dim  light  of  a  torch  or  two,  stuck  in  niches  in 
the  rock. 

In  the  center,  on  the  huge  treasure-box,  sat  Simon 
Goldgreed. 

By  his  side  was  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  partially  devoured, 
and  a  goblet  containing  wine. 

His  hands  were  clasped  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
vacancy. 

Apparently  reason  had  fled. 

Sir  Felix  gazed  sadly  at  his  old  rival. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  dream  of  the  past  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  man. 

This  wreck,  this  gaunt,  famine-stricken,  wild-eyed  be¬ 
ing  had  once  loved  the  same  woman  as  he  had. 

And  here  lie  was  master  of  untold  wealth,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  and  his  mind,  as  it  seemed,  shattered 
forever. 


“Put  up  your  weapons,”  said  Captain  Adair  to  his 
men,  in  an  undertone,  “we  cannot  harm  such  a  wreck  of 
humanity  as  this.  We  must  take  him  prisoner.” 

The  men  did  as  they  were  directed. 

But  the  ears  of  the  Miser  Pirate  were  sharper  than 
they  had  bargained  for. 


At  the  merest  sound  he  started. 

It  seemed,  however,  likelv  that  they  might  make  an 
easy  capture  with  patience. 

They  glided  in  in  two  parties. 

One  went  to  the  right,  the  other  crept  round  to  the 
left. 


I  hey  darkened  their  lanterns  so  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  Goldgreed  from  observing  them. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Felix  Adair  advanced  toward 
the  center  of  the  cave. 

“Simon  Goldgreed,”  he  cried,  in  a  low  tone;  “or  rather, 
Gerald  Fairfax,  a  word  with  you.” 

The  words  had  immediate  effect. 

The  Miser  Pirate  sprang  to  his  feet. 

His  eyes  glared  with  a  mad  fury. 

“Ah!  coward,  villain,  base  traitor!"  he  cried,  “we  meet 
at  last !” 


He  made  a  leap  forward. 

He  had  appeared  unarmed. 

But  he  had  had  a  sword  concealed  behind  him  on  the 
huge  treasure  chest. 

He  whirled  it  round  his  head  and  attacked  Sir  Felix 

boldly.. 


(To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


Between  200  and  300  members  of  the  Naval  Militia  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  left  “dry”  aboard  the  IT. 
S.  monitor  Ozark  when  the  fresh  water  supply  gave  out 
on  the  way  to  Norfolk.  They  were  without  water  two  days 
owing  to  a  mishap  to  the  Ozark’s  condensers,  and  then 
each  received  two  bottles  of  beer  to  quench  his  thirst. 

An  action  for  $20,000  has  been  entered  against  the 
city  of  Calgary,  Sask.,  by  the  owners  of  an  educated 
monkey  that  died  recently  while  being  exhibited  at  a 
vaudeville  theater  in  this  city.  While  the  monkey  was 
being  transported  from  the  railway  station  to  the  city 
the  wagon  in  which  it  was  riding  bumped  over  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  in  the  street,  it  is  alleged.  The  ani¬ 
mal  was  thrown  out  on  its  head  and  suffered  injuries  from 
which  it  died.  The  city  refused  to  compensate  the 
owner. 

- T - 

Philip  B.  Gordon,  an  Indian,  is  to  be  ordained  into  the 
Catholic  priesthood  by  Bishop  Koudelka.  He  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  his  race  to  be  ordained  and  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  The  other,  the  Rev.  Albright  Neganquet,  was 
ordained  several  years  ago  at  Rome  for  the  diocese  of 
Oklahoma.  Gordon’s  name  in  the  Chippewa  tribe,  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  Tibishkogijik.  His  grandfather,  An¬ 
ton  Gordon,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country. 
Young  Gordon  is  twenty-six  years  old  and  -speaks  six 
languages.  He  spent  several  years  in  Rome  and  elsewhere 
studying  and  finished  at  the  St.  Paul  Seminary. 


It  is  not  often  that  bequests  from  two  almost  unknown 
or  forgotten  friends  come  into  one  household  within  a  few 
weeks  even  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  but  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  Mrs.  Frank  Sievert.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
published  article  asking  for  information  as  to  her  where¬ 
abouts  led  to  the  discovery  that  she  was  left  a  sum  of 
money  by  a  Mrs.  Kittie,  who  had  died  some  months  ago 
in  Minneapolis,  and  whom  she  had  befriended  years  ago. 
Now  comes  the  second  surprise  in  the  shape  of  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mrs.  Sievert  is  the  heir  to  an  estate,  es¬ 
timated  at  some  $10,000,  left  by  the  late  F.  D.  Slade, 
Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Slade,  like  Mrs.  Kittie,  was  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Sievert  when  she  lived  near  Clinton. 


That  the  wheels  of  the  United  States  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment  grind  rapidly  is  not  always  true,  as  a  photograph 
received  at  Salina,  Kan.,  which  was  mailed  to  Miss  May 
Murphcy  of  Salina  six  years  ago  Teseott,  twenty  miles 
wf'-:  of  Salina.  testifies.  Miss  Murphcy  was  at  that  time 
jiving  with  her  mother  on  Minneapolis  avenue,  and  lias 
rim-e  been  married  to  William  C.  Green.  She  was  ex¬ 
pecting  the  photo,  and,  not  receiving  it,  had  given  it  np 
for  lost  years  ago.  The  package  bore  the  Teseott  post¬ 
mark  of  100/  and  the  address  was  plainly  written.  Where 
t'  e  package  had  been  in  the  meantime  is  a  mystery.  The 
wrapper  showed  that  it  had  been  use/1  a  long  time  ago, 
but  did  not  indicate  that  it  had  been  frequently  handled. 


A  middle-aged  Creek  fullblood,  slightly  stooped  after 
the  manner  of  his  race,  and  wearing  old  and  rnsty  clothes, 
walked  into  a  local  attorney’s  office  in  Muskogee,  Okla., 
and,  through  his  interpreter,  asked  for  a  remittance  of 
money  which  was  coming  to  him.  The  attorney  was  act¬ 
ing  in  the  Indian’s  behalf,  and  had  called  in  the  old  Indian 
to  make  a  settlement.  The  attorney  peeled  several  bills 
off  his  “roll”  and  handed  them  to  the  Indian  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  account.  Then  he  laughingly  told  the  inter¬ 
preter  to  ask  the  fullblood  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  money.  The  Indian  looked  at  the  interpreter  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  smiled.  “E-nar-ow-thli-cha-ye-to-yes,”  he 
replied.  The  lawyer  looked  puzzled,  as  he  noticed  that 
the  interpreter  was  concealing  a  grin.  “What  did  he 
say?”  he  asked.  “I  should  worry,”  truthfully  responded 
the  interpreter.  \ 


On  account  of  the  large  production  of  petroleum  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  its  use  for  fuel,  coal  mining  has  practically 
ceased  in  that  State.  According  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Surve}',  the  production  of  coal  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  only  10,747  tons  in  1911  and  10,978  tons 
in  1912.  The  jmoduction  of  petroleum  in  California  in 
1912  was  80,450,767  barrels,  of  which  not  less  than  50,- 
000,000  barrels  was  used  directly  for  fuel.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oil  were  also  used  in  place  of  coal  for  gas  making, 
and  on  the  estimate  of  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  pe¬ 
troleum  being  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  ordinary  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal,  it  is  probable  that  from  14,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  would  be  required  to  perform  in  California 
the  service  now  rendered  by  petroleum  in  the  production 
of  heat,  light  and  power.  There  is  still,  however,  re¬ 
marks  Coal  Age,  some  demand  for  coal  in  California, 
particularly  for  domestic  use  and  for  the  bunker  trade  at 
San  Francisco,  but  this  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  by 
coal  from  other  States  or  from  abroad. 


Eddie  Plank,  the  famous  pitcher  of  the  Philadelphia 
American  team,  was  born  at  Gettysburg  in  1875,  and  en¬ 
tered  Gettysburg  College  in  1900.  Even  in  those  days,  he 
felt  the  pitching  prowess  of  Christy  Mathewson,  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  was  the  leading  t wirier  of  his  varsity 
team  Gettysburg  met  the  Bucknell  College  nine  on  the 
diamond.  The  tall,  lanky  youth  in  the  box  for  the  visitors 
was  Mathewson,  and  after  a  remarkable  pitching  duel, 
from  a  college  standpoint,  Plank  and  his  teammates  were 
defeated,  3  to  0.  Plank  has  never  shown  any  desire  to 
wander  “far  from  his  own  fireside,”  and  to-day  owns  two 
large  farms  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  his  birthplace,  and 
spen/ls  all  his  spare  time  there.  He  has  wearied  of  the 
diamond  strife,  and  is  anxious  to  settle  down.  If  Mack 
can  persuade  him  to  return  to  Shibe  Park  and  don  a  play¬ 
ing  uniform  next  spring,  it  will  be  hut  another  example 
of  Hie  wonderful  hold  that  the  tall  leader  has  over  his 
players,  according  to  the  Athletics,  who  carried  Plank  off 
the  Polo  G rounds  field  on  their  shoulders  after  the  last 
game  of  the  world’s  series. 
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(iOOl)  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

When  Constable  Fisher  tried  to  enter  the  garage  of 
Cecil  Graham,  809  Morrow  street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
attach  an  automobile  he  received  an  electric  shock.  The 
constable  discovered  later  that  a  live  wire  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  metal  lock. 


A  romantic  story  of  Annibale  Tosci’a  leap  from  bc*r- 
gardom  to  riches  through  finding  $*225,000  in  hidden 
treasure  is  told  in  his  will,  which  has  just  been  read  in 
court.  Tosci  used  to  wander  penniless  through  Naples 
sometimes  pausing  to  glance  at  the  solitary  marble  pil¬ 
lar  on  the  estate  of  Anspoch,  a  Frenchman,  who  died  fifty 
years  ago.  Anspoch  was  a  queer  character  and  very  ric .1. 
A  few  days  before  his  death  lie  directed  a  pillar  to  be 
erected  on  land  leased  for  ninety  years,  inscribed:  “On 
the  first  day  of  May  T  have  a  golden  head.  1  osci  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  pillar  on  a  May  day,  and  through  impulse 
marked  the  spot  touched  by  the  longest  shadow  cast  that 
day  from  the  pillar.  He  returned  at  night  and  dug  up 
money,  accompanied  bv  a  letter  from  Anspoch,  saying 
that  the  Frenchman  had  left  fate  to  decide  upon  the 
person  with  sufficient  acumen  to  inherit  his  money.  1  osci 
left  Ins  fortune  to  charity. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCK  LKS 

Teacher — What  is  the  difference  between  “I  will  hire  a 
taxi,  and  I  have  hired  a  taxi?”  Kid — About  six  dollars 
and  a  half. 


The  Health  Department  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  has  issued  reg¬ 
ulations  ordering  the  residents  to  take  a  bath  once  a  week 
on  penalty  of  arrest  and  prosecution.  Inspectors  will 
be  sent  out  to  see  that  the  order  is  obeved.  The  Board 
says  the  regulation  is  aimed  at  foreigners. 

The  Stolz  Orphan  Home,  at  Baden,  Germany,  will  re¬ 
ceive  about  $50,000  from  the  estate  of  L.  W.  Schneider, 
who  died  here  recently.  Schneider  came  here  many  years 
ago  from  Germany  a  poor  man.  For  }^ears  he  peddled 
pretzels.  He  made  his  wealth  in  real  estate.  He  was  a 
widower  and  had  no  children. 


The  total  valuation  of  assessed  estate,  real  and  personal, 
in  Massachusetts  is  $4,438,458,656,  according  to  the  report 
for  1913,  just  issued  by  William  D.  Trefry,  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner.  This  is  an  increase  of  $188,758,000  over  the 
valuation  figures  of  one  year  ago.  The  increase  in  real 
estate  alone  is  jnore  than  $80,000,000. 


When  the  authorities  investigated  Edward  Flvnn,  a 
seventy-six-year-old  hermit,  near  Cincinnati,  they  found 
four  horses  he  had  kept  as  pets,  two  thirty-three  years 
old.  None  has  ever  been  in  harness.  Another  of  the 
horses  was  born  in  a  stall  seventeen  years  ago  and  has 
never  been  out  of  it.  The  humane  officers  will  demand 
that  the  horses  he  allowed  to  run  at  large. 


The  census  of  Greenland  taken  October  1st,  1911,  shows 
a  population  of  13,459,  as  compared  with  11,893  in  1901. 
The  increase  in  the  intervening  ten  years  was  the  largest 
on  record.  There  is  practically  no  immigration,  and  the 
European  population  numbers  only  384,  of  whom  70  were 
born  in  Greenland,  286  in  Denmark,  4  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  24  ih  other  lands.  The  largest  settlement  is 
Sydproven,  with  a  population  of  766;  the  smallest,  Skan- 
seD  in  North  Greenland,  with  a  population  of  46. 


Kind  Lady — You  look  tired.  Bailroad  Conductor — Yes, 
madam,  I’m  troubled  with  insomnia.  Kind  Lady — Poor 
fellow,  why  don't  they  put  you  on  a  sleeping-car? 

Honey  Child — Mamma,  Miss  Prim  has  been  here  an 
hour  and  the  clock's  going  yet.  Fond  Mamma — What  do 
vou  mean,  dearie?  Why  shouldn’t  it  go?  Honev  Child — 
But  papa  said  when  you  told  him  Miss  Prim  was  coming 
that  she  was  enough  to  stop  a  clock. 

“Do  you  consent  to  my  marriage  to  Sam,  father?” 
“Yes,  my  daughter,”  said  old  Jacobs,  “but  I  gan  not  let 
you  leaf  me.  You  are  mine  only  child,  and  you  and  Samuel 
must  lif  ride  here  vid  de  old  folks.  You  can  haf  that 
second-story  front  room  for  twenty  dollars  a  week.” 


When  the  butcher  answered  the  telephone,  the  shrill 
voice  of  a  little  girl  greeted  him:  “Hello!  Is  that  Mr. 
Wilson?”  “Yes,  Bessie,”  he  answered  kindly,  “what  can 
I  do  for  you?”  “Oh,  Mr.  Wilson,  please  tell  me  where 
grandpa's  liver  is!  The  folks  are  out  and  I've  got  to  put 
a  hot  flannel  on  it  and  I  don't  know  where  it  is.” 


The  pretty  Sunday  school  ' teacher  had  been  telling  a 
little  boy  the  story  of  a  disobedient  lamb  that  was  eaten 
by  the  wolf.  “You  see,”  she  said,  “had  the  lamb  been 
obedient  and  stayed  in  the  fold  it  would  not  have  been 
}  t  e  olf,  0 1  t  ?  “No,  ma'am,”  answered 
the  boy  promptly;  “it  would  have  been  eaten  by  us.” 


Mother  (at  11.30  p.  m.)  — What's  the  matter.  John? 
You  look  disturbed.  Father — I  thought  I'd  give  that 
young  man  calling  on  our  daughter  a  vigorous  hint  it  wn* 
time  to  go,  so  I  walked  right  into  the  parlor  and  deliber¬ 
ately  turned  out  the  gas.  Mother — Oh,  my!  And  did  ho 

get  angry?  Father—  Angry  ?  The  young  'jackanapes  said 
“thank  you.” 
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A  SCOUT'S  ADVENTURE. 


By  Horace  Appleton. 

In  1865,' said  an  old  army  Indian  fighter,  I  was  stationed 
at  Camp  Cook,  on  the  Upper  Missouri  river,  in  Montana. 
Nearly  all  the  Northwestern  tribes  were  troublesome  in 
those  days,  and  we  were  in  the  line  of  travel  of  war  parties 
pillaging  outfits  from  the  Crows,  Crees,  Diegans  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  so  that  we  were 
compelled  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  our  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  government  property  under  our  care.  Fre¬ 
quent  skirmishes  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  frequent 
and  dangerous  scouting  expeditions  into  hostile  countries 
left  us  no  time  to  get  lonesome. 

I  shall  always  remember  one  night  in  November,  1865,  as 
the  most  wretched  and  perilous  I  ever  endured.  I  had 
ridden  up  the  river  four  or  five  miles  during  the  forenoon 
to  look  after  a  detail  of  men  who  were  chopping  and  haul¬ 
ing  wood.  I  noticed  that  there  were  a  great  many  wild 
geese  on  the  sandbars,  and  on  my  return  to  the  post  in¬ 
vited  the  surgeon  to  go  with  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few 
hours'  shooting.  We  started  immediately  after  lunch,  and 
at  every  bend  in  the  river  we  got  from  one  to  a  half-dozen 
shots.  We  hung  up  our  game  in  the  trees  to  be  collected  on 
our  return,  and  by  two  o'clock  were  above  the  last  of  the 
choppers.  Time  passed  rapidly  and  we  traveled  farther 
than  we  knew. 

About  3  o'clock  we  heard  rapid  and  continued  firing, 
back  in  the  hills  below  us,  and  knew  that  the  picket  in 
charge  of  the  choppers  had  been  attacked.  We  were  nearly 
four  miles  above  them,  and  being  armed  only  with  out  shot¬ 
guns,  were  in  poor  shape  to  stand  ofi^a  war  party  of  In¬ 
dians.  We  started  down  the  river,  making  the  best  time 
possible,  skirting  the  woods  and  underbrush  so  as  to  keep 
concealed,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  any  prowling  reds 
that  might  come  our  way.  We  had  gone  less  than  a  mile, 
when,  in  starting  to  run  across  an  opening,  by  which  we 
were  to  cut  off  a  large  bend  in  the  river,  we  saw  four  In¬ 
dians  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  bend  coming  toward  us. 
Fortunately  they  had  not  seen  us.  We  dropped  into  the 
short  grass  and  crawled  rapidly  into  the  nearest  clump  of 
bushes.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  bucks  rode  up  and 
passed  within  fifteen  feet  of  us,  but  without  seeing  us. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  we  made  the  run  on 
which  we  had  started  and  reached  the  lower  point  in  safety. 
From  here  we  saw,  two  or  three  miles  below  us,  the  teams, 
choppers  and  escort  going  on  a  lively  trot  toward  the  post, 
while  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians  were  skulking  through 
*  the  woods,  keeping  up  a  desultory  fire  on  them,  but  at  too 
great  a  range  to  do  any  damage. 

From  here  on  we  were  compelled  to  hug  the  river  in 
order  to  keep  under  cover,  as  the  outside  bottom  land  was 
an  open  prairie.  We  had  reached  a  point  within  two  miles 
of  the  post  when  we  heard  voices  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  us.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
beneath  which  we  were  hiding,  peered  through  the  grass, 
and  *aw,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  a  party  of  about  fifty 
.  b  ,  in  war  paint,  riding  up  the  trail  directly  toward  us. 
I  did  back  down  the  bank,  whispered  to  the  doctor,  and  wc 
cia  .ded  hastily  into  the  nearest  clump  of  willows  and  bull- 
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bery  bushes,  which  were  so  short  and  scant  as  scarcely  to 
conceal  us.  We  were  compelled  to  step  into  the  water  six 
or  eight  inches  deep,  and  then  hump  down  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  conceal  ourselves. 

We  thought  we  should  only  have  to  stay  here  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  war  party  would  be  out  of  sight,  but 
you  may  imagine  our  horror  when  they  rode  up  to  the  bank, 
halted,  and  deliberately  went  into  camp  within  fifty  feet 
of  us.  We  were  horrified,  but  were  prisoners  without  hope 
of  early  escape,  and  in  this  cramped,  uncomfortable  and 
dangerous  situation.  We  dared  not  move,  lest  they  should 
hear  or  see  us,  and,  in  case  they  discovered  us,  escape  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  river  had  been  several  feet 
higher  a  few  days  before  than  at  this  time,  and  heavy 
blocks  of  ice  that  had  been  floating,  were  piled  along  the 
banks.  We  were  wedged  in  among  a  number  of  these,  and 
when  we  found  that  we  were  imprisoned,  we  settled  down 
on  them  and  leaned  back  as  far  as  possible. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  the  war  party  corraled 
us  here  and  darkness  soon  overtook  us.  Then  they  built 

•j 

a  fire  and  indulged  in  a  big  talk.  They  proved  to  be 
Blackfeet,  and  I  could  speak  and  understand  their  language 
in  those  days  just  as  well  as  I  could  my  own.  In  the  course 
of  their  talk  I  learned  that  they  had  come  into  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  stealings  and  running  off  the  government 
herd  from  our  posts.  They  were  not  one  of  the  party  who 
had  attacked  our  pickets  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  fight.  They  decided  to  stay 
where  they  were  until  near  morning  when  they  would  make 
the  raid  on  our  herd  and  start  with  it  for  the  British  line. 

All  this  time  we  were  suffering  untold  agony.  The  night 
was  bitter  cold;  our  feet  were  immersed  in  freezing  water, 
and  the  cakes  of  sharp  ice,  against  which  we  were  compelled 
to  lean  for  support,  were  cutting  into  our  backs.  The 
doctor,  who  was  less  robust  than  I,  was  paralyzed  with  cold. 
I  was  compelled  to  hold  him  up,  and  feared  he  would  perish 
in  my  arms.  Once  when  I  let  go  of  him  for  a  moment  he 
fell  forward  into  the  water.  The  Indians  heard  the  splash 
and  instantly  there  was  an  alarm. 

“What  was  that  ?"  several  of  them  cried. 

“Skunk,”  a  sub-chief  and  would-be  leader  of  the  band 
said :  “My  heart  is  brave.  I  will  see  what  it  was  that 
made  the  noise.” 

He  came  to  the  brink  of  the  hill,  looked  down  into  the 
brush  and  river,  but  the  steep  bluff  shaded  our  retreat 
from  the  light  of  the  campfire.  We  were  still  as  death, 
and  he  could  hear  or  see  nothing.  He  returned  to  the  fire 
and  said  in  his  prompous  manner: 

“My  friends,  your  hearts  are  weak.  You  are  squaw  men 
— you  let  a  beaver  frighten  you.” 

All  this  time  we  were  looking  and  listening  for  relief. 
We  knew  that  when  night  came  and  we  did  not  report  at 
our  quarters  the  commanding  officer  would  send  out  a 
party  in  search  for  us.  It  was  now  well  toward  midnight, 
and  no  party  had  come  to  rescue  us.  The  Indians  began  a 
war  dance.  At  intervals  the  bucks  would  recount  their 
deeds  of  valor.  In  this  Skunk  was  more  pretentious,  boister¬ 
ous  and  boastful  than  any  of  the  others.  He  told  how  many 
white  men  lie  had  killed  and  scalped,  and  how  many  Crows, 
Sioux  and  other  red  warriors  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  lie 
told  them  how  he  had  been  in  the  white  soldier's  camp  that 
day,  how  the  squaw  wife  of  the  white  interpreter  (Jean 
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Baptiste)  had  patched  his  moccasin;  how  the  white  soldier 
feared  him,  and  how  they  looked  at  him  and  trembled  when 
lie  passed  them. 

Shortly  after  midnight^  we  judged,  the  dance  broke  up 
and  the  warriors  lay  down  to  sleep,  leaving  one  of  their 
number  on  guard.  Still  we  sat,  or  rather  crouched,  in  our 
torturing  positions,  not  daring  to  move  hand  or  foot,  our 
bones  aching  and  our  blood  freezing  from  the  intense  cold. 
Finally,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  on  the  dry  sod  of  the  prairie. 
Simultaneously  the  red  sentiel  gave  the  alarm  to  his  sleep¬ 
ing  comrades;  all  was  commotion,  and  less  than  a  minute 
every  one  of  them  was  on  his  horse  ready  for  action.  They 
fired  a  volley  at  the  detachment  of  cavalry  that  came  charg¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness.  Our  men  returned  the  fire  and 
spurred  after  them,  but  successful  pursuit  or  assault  was, 
of  course,  impossible. 

We  called  for  help,  and  were  dragged  from  our  arctic 
prison  more  dead  than  alive.  The  poor  doctor  was  unable 
to  walk  or  ride.  He  had  to  be  carried  to  the  post  on  a 
blanket,  is  an  invalid  to  this  day,  and  will  be  until  he  dies, 
as  a  result  of  the  suffering  and  exposure  he  endured  that 
night. 

A  year  later  I  met  this  same  Skunk  again,  and,  while 
not  permitted  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  as  I  should  like 
to  have  done,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  him  a  part 
of  the  score.  I  was  out  with  a  detail  of  fifteen  men  and  a 
party  of  Indian  scouts  guarding  a  coal  bank  on  which  our 
men  were  working.  Roving  bands  from  warrior  tribes 
frequently  camped  near  our  work,  and  I  always  made  a 
practice  of  going  among  them,  alone  and  unarmed,  in  order 
to  show  them  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  them,  and  thus  to 
secure  their  good  will  and  respect.  One  evening  a  band  of 
over  200  Blackfeet  came  along  and  camped  near  us.  Little 
Wolf,  one  of  my  Indian  scouts,  came  to  me  shortly,  after 
dark  and  said : 

“Mv  friend,  rnv  heart  is  good  toward  vou  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  hurt.  The  Blackfeet  and  some  Piegans 
and  (Tecs  are  going  to  have  a  war  dance  at  the  Blackfoot 
camp  to-night.  There  are  many  bad  Indians  in  these 
camps  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  come  up  there.  Some  of 
them  might  kill  you.” 

I  thanked  him  and  he  went  away.  As  soon  as  I  ate  my 
supper,  however,  I  walked  up  to  the  Blackfoot  camp,  which 
was  half  a  mile  away,  taking  with  me  mw  revolver  and  hunt¬ 
ing  knife.  A  large  fire  was  burning  and  around  it  were 
seated,  in  a  circle,  at  least  200  bucks.  T  crowded  in  between 
two  of  them,  pushing  them  aside  as  though  I  belonged 
there,  sat  down,  and  when  the  pipe  came  around  to  me  I 
took  my  turn  at  it  with  the  others.  I  noticed  that  several 
of  the  bucks  leered  at  me  from  the  corners  of  their  wolfish 
eyes,  as  if  they  deemed  me  an  intruder  and  would  like  the 
task  of  putting  me  out  of  the  circle,  but  I  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  them. 

Finally  one  old  Indian  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  boast-- 
ing  of  his  deeds  of  valor,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  such  cases. 
Then  he  danced  and  the  tom-toms  were  beaten.  He  sat 
down  and  was  followed  by  another.  Then  Skunk,  whom  1 
had  already  observed  in  the  circle,  got  up  and  led  off  with 
u  long  harangue,  boasting  of  his  bloody  deeds,  and  telling 
how  he  had  vanquished  and  scalped  many  white  as  well  as 
red  foes.  He  told  how  he  and  hia  bands  had  frequently 


repulsed  and  routed  the  white  soldiers,  and  that  no  white 
soldier  was  his  equal  in  bravery.  Frequently,  during  his 
recital,  he  would  walk  up  in  front  of  me,  look  at  me  and 
talk  directly  to  me,  in  the  most  insulting  and  aggravating 
manner  possible.  When  he  had  finished  his  talk  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  scalping-knife  and  went  dancing  and 
howling  around  the  ring,  brandishing  both  the  pantomim¬ 
ing  at  me,  dashing  toward  me  as  if  about  to  shoot  or  knife 
me. 

T  sat  like  a  stone  through  it  all,  and  the  moment  Skunk 
sat  down  1  grasped  a  buffalo  robe  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
buck  who  sat  near  me,  threw  it  about  me,  drawing  my  re¬ 
volver  and  knife,  walked  about  the  ring  and  spoke  my  piece. 
I  told  the  audience,  in  the  Blackfoot  language,  that  I  repre¬ 
sented  the  Great  Father  in  that  country;  that  I'had  come 
to  their  dance  simply  as  a  spectator  and  a  listener,  as  I 
had  a  right  to  do;  that  Skunk  had  insulted  me  and  my 
comrades;  that  he  was  not  the  great  warrior  he  claimed  to 
be,  but  a  thief  and  a  coward.  Then,  turning  and  facing 
him,  I  told  him  of  the  night  on  the  Missouri;  of  his  volun¬ 
teering  to  go  and  see  what  had  made  the  noise  in  the  water; 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  brush  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  that  he  had  gone  back  and  told  his  people  it  was  a 
beaver,  when  he  knew  he  was  telling  a  lie.  I  told  him  and 
the  audience  that  he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  the  white 
soldjers’  coming  without  waiting  to  fight  or  to  see  how 
many  there  was  of  them. 

I  pointed  out  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  circle  who  were 
with  him  that  night,  and  who  would  swear  to  all  I  said.  I 
told  them  that  Skunk  had  challenged  me  to  fight  because 
he  believed  that,  being  alone  in  their  camp,  I  would  not 
dare  to  fight.  “Now,”  I  said,  “if  Skunk  is  a  man  he  will 
get  up  hare  and  light  me — if  not,  he  is  a  coward  and  a 
squaw.” 

All  this  time  the  old  Skunk  sat  with  his  chin  on  his 
breast.  1  waited  a  minute  and  all  eyes  were  on  him.  Then 
I  walked  up  to  him,  clubbed  him  over  the  head  with  my  re¬ 
volver,  and  kicked  him  as  he  rolled  over.  In  an  instant 
Little  Wolf  and  half  a  dozen  other  friendlies  were  at  my 
side,  deeming  a  fight  imminent,  but  no  one  lifted  a  hand 
to  harm  me.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  Skunk’s  former 
followers  tore  his  buffalo  robe  from  him.  trailed  it  in  the 
dust,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  chief.  I  had  done  a  fool¬ 
hardy  piece  of  work,  and  fully  realized  that  had  I  been 
killed  no  one  would  have  been  responsible  for  my  death  but 
myself ;  yet  [  had  been  insulted,  and  had  I  not  resented  it 
in  the  way  I  did,  the  Indians  would  for  ever  after  have 
called  me  a  coward. 


Nicholas  Larsen,  a  diver,  battled  with  death,  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  when  he  was  pinioned  fast  over  the  mouth  of  a 
powerful  suction  pipe  twenty-eight  feet  under  the  water 
while  engaged  in  repairs  to  the  waterworks  intake.  The 
diver  stepped  too  close  to  the  end  of  the  suction  pipe 
used  to  clear  sand  away  from  the  intake  and  was  whirled 
from  his  feet  by  the  inrushing  water.  His  left  leg  was 
forced  across  the  mouth  of  the  suction  pipe,  shutting  oil 
the  water  and  stopping  the  pump.  At  last  his  tender 
suspecting  what  had  happened,  pulled  him  to  the  surfa  e. 
He  was  rushed  to  his  home,  where  h 
him  for  some  time. 


injuries  will  keep 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


Sebastian  Gadealea,  45  years  old,  a  laborer,  who  was 
detained  by  the  police  after  $1,100  in  Italian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  money  was  found  sewed  in  the  lining  of  his  coat 
when  he  went  to  the  University  Hospital  to  be  treated  for 
lead  poisoning,  explained  recently  lie  had  saved  the  money 
from  his  wages  by  living  on  10  cents  a  day.  Gadealea  said 
he  had  come  to  this  country  two  years  ago,  and  found 
employment  with  Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  chemical 
manufacturers,  where  he  has  worked  since.  An  official  of 
that  company,  after  a  little  figuring,  said  Gadealea  could 
easily  have  saved  the  amount  by  spending  only  10  cents 
a  dav. 


A  steel  bridge  was  recently  removed  and  replaced  by 
another,  near  Victor,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kail- 
road,  in  the  remarkably  short  space  of  under  five  min¬ 
utes;  and  this  was  done  without  any  delay  in  the  traffic. 
The  new  bridge  which  was  put  in  place  complete,  even  to 
.its  ballasted  tracks,  is  a  plate-girder  structure,  with  a 
span  of  103  feet.  The  main  girders  are  10  feet  high,  and 
it  has  a  s«4id  concrete  floor.  This  mass  was  rolled  into 
place  in  three  minutes  and  was  ready  for  immediate  use. 


The  American  public  is  exercising  greater  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  mail  matter,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  James  I.  Blakeslee. 
The  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  receipt  of  un¬ 
delivered  domestic  mail  matter  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
below  the  normal  rate  for  some  years.  There  were  more 
than  13,000,000  foreign  and  domestic  letters  and  parcels 
received  by:  the  Head  Letter  Office  during  the  year.  Of 
these  6,440,000  pieces  were  restored  to  the  rightful  own¬ 
ers.  The  valuable  inclosures  in  the  letters  made  up  a 
small  fortune.  Most  of  this,  however,  was  returned  to  the 
senders. 


Scientific  investigators  have  discovered  that  the  much 
despised  dogfish  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  fishes  in  the  sea.  They  believe  that  dogfish  will  come 
into  general  use  as  food,  besides  being  of  general  use  for 
oil,  fertilizer,  tanning  fluid,  and  gelatin,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  commissioners  on  fisheries  and  game.  The 
investigators  find  that  the  entrails,  eggs,  and  skins  are 
worth  money,  when  properly  handled.  The  fertilizer  ob¬ 
tained  from  reduction  of  dogfish  is  of  special  importance, 
a-  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the  most  costly 
of  chemical  food  plants.  Dogfish  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese, 
who  consider  them  a  great  delicac}. 


( "oil s el  Wesley  Frost,  stationed  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Jviwa rd  Hand,  reports  that  a  small  flock  of  karakul  sheep 
is  to  b<  imported  into  that  province  from  Texas.  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  recently  achieved  considerable  notoriety 
Through  it-  remarkably  lucrative  fox-breeding  industry, 
and  leading  raisers  of  foxes  are  backing  the  new  enter¬ 


prise.  It  is  proposed  to  cross  the  karakul  sheep  with  the 
long-wool  sheep  of  the  island,  which  are  celebrated  for 
the  fine  luster  and  strong  fiber  of  their  wool,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  strain  of  hybrids  will  result  having  the 
tight  curls  of  the  karakul  at  birth  t'  gether  with  the  gloss 
and  strength  of  the  local  breeds.  \ 


An  animal  resembling  a  horse,  yet  lacking  many  equine 
characteristics,  was  led  down  Main  street,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
by  a  deputy  sheriff  and  taken  to  a  livery  stable  to  be 
cared  for  by  humane  authorities.  The  seizure  of  the 
animal  by  the  authorities  revealed  a  case  of  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  which  has  caused  astonishment  and  indignation. 
Fourteen  years  ago  William  II.  Moore,  a  constractor, 
was  killed  in  a  runaway  accident.  His  widow,  Sarah 
Moore,  said  nobody  should  ever  ride  behind  the  animals 
aggin  and  that  they  should  never  leave  the  barn  in  which 
they  were  kept.  She  and  her  son,  Wilbur  Moore,  an 
electrician,  kept  the  animals  confined  in  the  same  barn  in 
the  rear  of  their  home,  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  retail 
business  district.  One  of  the  horses  died  two  years  ago. 
The  other  is  still  alive,  but  so  emaciated  and  deformed 
from  long  confinement  and  lack  of  exercise  that  it  looks 
very  little  like  a  horse.  Never  having  been  shod  for  fous- 
I  teen  years,  the  hoofs,  like  nails/ have  kept  growing  until 
they  are  nearly  a  foot  high.  The  horse’s  legs  are  thin  and 
the  animal  is  scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  horse  is  practi¬ 
cally  blind  from  standing  so  long  in  darkness.  The  hu¬ 
mane  authorities  have  filed  affidavits  against  Mrs.  Moore 
and  her  son,  charging  them  with  cruelty  to  animals. 


Figures  for  forty-four  leading  American  colleges  and 
universities  show  a  total  registration  of  2,084  foreign 
students,  according  to  compilations  made  by  Prof.  Ku- 
dolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia.  The  increase  in  the  last 
two  years  is  thirty-nine,  the  greatest  increase  coming  from 
Asia.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  foreign  students  in 
America  come  from  Asia,  the  number  being  879,  or  42 
per  cent.  Other  countries  of  North  America  outside  the 
United  States  contributed  572,  or  a  little  more  than  24 
per  cent.,  while  Europe’s  contribution  is  401.  Fifty  of 
the  students  come  from  Australasia,  145  from'  South 
America  and  thirty-seven  from  Africa.  China  leads  all 
foreign  countries  in  the  number  of  its  representation,  hav¬ 
ing  438.  Japan  has  263,  India,  102;  Turkey,  51;  Corea, 
11;  Persia,  7,  and  Siam,  5.  Of  the  North  American  for¬ 
eigners  327  come  from  Canada  and  83  from  Mexico. 
England  sends  the  largest  number  of  Europeans,  88. 
From  South  America  Brazil  has  the  largest  delegation, 
57.  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  has 
183  foreigners  registered  in  its  last  report,  and  leads. 
Pennsylvania  has  180,  Cornell,  161;  California,  151; 
Michigan,  145;  Chicago,  141;  Harvard,  137;  Illinois, 
117;  Northwestern,  103;  Yale,  79,  and  Princeton,  22. 
Of  the  women's  colleges  Bryn  Mawr  enrolled  20  foreigners, 
Vassar  13  and  Wellesley  10. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


SEED  IS  THEIR  CURRENCY. 

In  his  report  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Joseph  N. 
Eraneelini,  one*  of  the  commission  sent  to  Europe  a  few 
months  ago  to  study  the  workings  of  agricultural  banks, 
calls  attention  to  an  ancient  system  of  banking  which  is 
still  in  active  and  successful  operation  in  Southern  Italy. 
This  is  that  of  the  Monti  Frumentari,  or  grain  storage 
warehouses.  In  these  are  stored  large  quantities  of  seed, 
which  is  given  out  to  farmers  upon  demand  without  pay¬ 
ment.  After  the  harvest  the  farmers  return  to  the  ware¬ 
houses  the  amount  of  seed  they  have  received,  plus  inter¬ 
est  in  seed.  Thus  do  the  farmers  become  established  agri¬ 
culturists  without'  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money. 


WHISKEY  IN  FURNITURE. 

Almost  every  conceivable  method  has  been  employed  to 
introduce  liquor  into  the  Indian  country  of  Oklahoma 
from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  but  United  States  marshals  found 
two  new  schemes  recently. 

In  the  drawers  of  a  washstand  and  dresser  consigned  to 
a  supposed  mercantile  company  at  Barnett,  Okla.,  sixty 
quarts  of  whiskey  were  found.  Inside  a  barrel  of  salt  a 
ten  gallon  keg  of  whiskey  was  discovered.  It  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  grocery  linn  at  Hartshorne,  Okla.  The  fur¬ 
niture,  salt  and  liquor*  were  added  to  the  contraband 
collection  of  the  marshal’s  office. 

The  approach  of  the  holidays  has  resulted  in  renewed 
activity  of  attempts  to  smuggle  liquor  into  the  Indian 
country.  An  increased  number  of  small  shipments  of 
cheap  furniture  and  one  barrel  shipments  of  salt  caused 
the  Federal  officers  to  grow  suspicious. 


NEW  YORK’S  GARNET  MINES. 

The  principal  garnet  mines  in  the  United  States  are  in 
Warren  and  Essex  Counties,  in  the  eastern  Adirondacks 
in  northeastern  New  York.  These  mines  all  lie  within 
six  or  eight  miles  of  the  village  of  North  Creek,  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  The 
country  rock  is  entirely  pre-Cambrian,  consisting  of  ig¬ 
neous  rock,  together  with  metamorphosed  sediments.  The 
three  mines  being  worked  at  present  are  the  Rogers, 
Sanders  Bros,  and  the  Hooper.  At  the  Rogers  mine  the 
size  of  the  garnets  is  of  unusual  interest,  says  the  En¬ 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal.  The  matrix  is  a  gray 
medium-grained  non-quartziferous  gneiss,  through  which 
the  numerous,  translucent,  reddish-brown  garnets  are  well 
scattered.  Those  with  diameters  up  to  5  or  G  inches  are 
common  and  the  largest  taken  out  are  said  to  be  the  size 
of  a  bushel  basket.  The  remarkable  feature  is  the  never- 
failing  Occurrence  of  a  rim  or  envelope  of  pure  black, 
medium-grained  hornblende  crystals  completely-  inclosing  ! 
each  garnet.  The  reddish-brown  garnets  completely  sur- 1 
rounded  by  the  black  hornblende  rims,  which  are  in  turn 
embedded  in  the  gray  gneiss,  present  a  striking  appearance 
in  the  walls  of  the  mine  pits.  The  garnet-bearing  rock  is 
fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 


♦ 


QUEER  HAPPENINGS. 

East  Orange  Board  of  Education  bars  dances  in  school 
houses  unless  tango  and  turkey  trot  are  proscribed. 

Twenty-nine  cars  of  hats — 200,000  hats  in  all — sect 
from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  to  stock  new  ten-story  whole¬ 
sale  house. 

Paterson  Y.  M.  C.  A.  posts  in  new  building  precisely 
the  sign  against  smoking  used  in  street  cars:  “Lighted 
Butts  Barred.” 

Augustus  Wilkin,  Yonkers,  orders  Santa  Claus  suit, 
gets  Esquimau  dress;  arrests  dealer,  Charles  Edelberg. 
Case  dismissed. 

Film  recording  the  smiles  of  President  Wilson  has  been 
locked  in  air-tight  box  in  Public  Library  to  be  opened  100 
years  from  now. 

No  peace  for  illegal  hunters  in  Newton,  N.  J.  Game 
Warden  Hendersheet  works  year  to  catch  man  who  shot 
deer  out  of  season. 

“Move  on,”  says  cop.  “I  won’t,”  answers  Abe  Ivopel- 
man,  special  deputy  sheriff.  Arrested.  “Belter  move — • 

I  do,"  remarks  Magistrate. 

Needle  in  two  pieces,  swallowed  weeks  ago,  removed 
from  stomach  of  Raymond  Hoffman,  two,  College  Point, 
L.  I.  Located  by  X-ray. 

Spanish  prison  swindlers  promise  $20,000  if  C.  C. 
Holmesberg,  Paterson,  will  send  $480  to  free  Senor  Soio- 
vieff.  Police  have  letters. 

Beaver  dam  outlet  to  Cranberry  Lake,  Andover,  N.  J. 

Householders’  cellars  Hooded.  Protest.  Dam  destroyed. 

* 

Beavers  rebuild  further  up. 

“They  guy  me,”  says  a  Mathilda  Ruger,  fourteen,  weight 
200,  truant  from  Gates  Avenue  School,  Brooklyn.  “Go 
back,”  orders  truant  officer. 

Dr.  John  Erwin,  dentist,  Richmond  Hill,  Queens,  sues 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Furey  for  hurting  good  name.  She  sues  for 
$5,000  for  injury  to  molars. 

Man  takes  newspaper,  drops  coin  in  hand  of  John  . 
Plaza,  newsboy,  Yonkers,  leaves.  “Newsy"  delighted — a 
five-peso  (gold),  worth  $4.50. 

Patrick  Hogan,  alleged  burglar,  flees  from  barking 
dog  to  fire-escape  and  is  arrested.  Seeing  how  small  dog 
is,  tries  suicide,  using  buckle. 

Nail  caught  in  bib  of  crawling  infant  in  G  las  boro,  N. 
J.,  as  child  was  falling  down  stairs.  Infant  was  held 
suspended  and  choked  to  death. 


“Live  out  of  doors,  eat  three  good  meals  a  day  and 
laugh,”  says  Mrs.  Thomas  Bennett,  No.  152  Webster  ave¬ 
nue,  Kensington,  102  years  old. 

Frank  Clark,  of  Orange,  went  to  Police  Headquarters 
to  identify  a  confidence  man’s  picture.  Met  the  original 
at  the  door  and  called  the  police. 

Edward  Kent,  Livingston,  X.  J.,  shoots  eagle  hawk 
weighing  thirty  pounds,  wing  spread  five  feet.  Garter 
make  just  swallowed  by  bird  revived  in  sun 

Si.  Pauls  Uni  versa  list  Church,  Meriden.  Conn.,  adi 
vertices  public  dance  in  parish  house.  “Two-inch %ar- 
. itio.i  ought  to  shut  out  devil,  says  Pusior  Saunders 


TUF  OF.KMAX  OCARINA 

A  handsome  metsi  lnstru- 
made  in  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  be  produced. 
^  Ii5  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 

bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  instru¬ 
ment,  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  in  a 
chor:  time  play  any  tune  and  produce  very 
sweet  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WC1.1V  NOVM.T1  i  O.;  29  \V.  26th  St.,  >.  Y. 

THE  GR~AT  FIRE  EATER. 

A  great  Sensational  Trick  of 
the  Day!  With  the  Fire  Eater 
in  his  possession  any  person  can 
become  a  perfect  salamander,  ap¬ 
parently  breathing  fire  and  eject¬ 
ing  thousands  of  brilliant,  sparks 
from  his  mouth,  to  the  horror 
and  consternation  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.  Harmless  l'un  for  all  times, 
seasons  and  places.  If  you  wish 
to  produce  a  decided  sensation  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  don’t  fail  to  procure  one.  We  send 
the  Fire  Eater  with  all  the  materials,  in  a 
handsome  box,  the  cover  of  which  is  highly 
ornamented  with  illustrations  in  various  col¬ 
ors.  Frice  of  all  complete  only  15c.,  or  4 
boxes  for  50o.,  mailed  postpaid;  one  dozen  by 
express  $1.20. 

N.  B. — Full  printed  instructions  for  per¬ 
forming  the  trick  accompany  each  box,  which 
also  contains  sufficient  material  for  giving 
several  exhibitions. 

H,  F.  L 4X0.  1813  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

ITCH  fOWDFft. 

Gee  whiz  1  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then  j 

shake  hands  with  j 

your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.*  In  a  minute  he 
will  feei  as  if  he  had 
the  seven  years'  itch. 
It  wuu  make  him  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  laces,  but  u  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
horrible  itch  slops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  l»e  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of*  all.  I'lic-e  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  one 

nearly  one  Inch  in 

height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fireworks.  Sparks  fly  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  ccne  burns  down  it  throws 
out  and  is  surrounded  with  what  appears  to 
be  grass;  at  the  same  time  a  large  snake 
uncoils  himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 

lazily  stretches  out  in  the  grass,  which  at 

last  burns  to  ashes  but  the  snake  remains  as 
a  curiosity  unharmed.  They  are  not  at  all 
dangerous  and  can  be  set  off  in  the  parlor 
If  placed  on  some  metal  surface  that  will  not 
burn.  An  ordinary  dust  pan  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  nicely.  Price  of  the  six  cones,  packed  in 
sawdust,  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  only  10c., 
3  boxes  for  23c.,  1  dozen  boxes  75c.,  sent  by 
m&il  postpaid. 

Al.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y., 

ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUT¬ 
TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  piece 
of  black  w  inut,  the  whole 
thing  abouv  l1/!  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
it  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
push  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
As  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  The 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
vivo  a  smart  shock  when  the  button  is  pushed. 
Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

HINDOO  FLOWER-POT  TRICK 

V/tth  this  trick  you  can  make  a  punt 
crow  right  up  In  a  flower-pot,  before 
the  eyes  of  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  Is  handed  l*> 
the  spectators  lor  examination.  A 
handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  It,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  It.  When  the 
:>ar  d  kerchief  la  removed  there  is  a 
t»aut(ful  p  ant,  apparently  in  full 
P.oorn.  In  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
eecn  outfit.  Price.  15  cents  ay  mail. 

v/g*A  L  LI  GAN.  119  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Solid-breech' 
Hammerless 

.22  REPEATER 


SOLID-BREECH  HAMMERLESS  SIDE-EJECTING 

Sure  Safe  Shooting  for  Man  or  Boy — And  a  Simple  Rifle  to  Care  Fop 

The  Remington-  UMC  .22  Repeater  is  rifled,  sighted  and  tested  for 
accuracy  by  expert  gunsmiths.  It  shoots  as  you  hold.  The  simple,  im¬ 
proved  safety  device  on  every  Remington- UMC  .22  repeater  never  fails 
to  work.  Accidental  discharge  is  impossible. 

The  Remington- UMC  .22  Repeater  is  easily  cared  for.  In  taking 
down,  your  fingers  are  your  only  tools.  The  breech  block,  firing  pin 
and  extractor,  come  out  in  one  pieoorrpermitting  the  barrel  to  be  cleaned 
from  the  breech. 

The  action  handles  .22  short,  .2$  long  or  .22  long  rifle  cartridges— any 
or  ail  at  the  same  time  without  adjustment. 

Remington- (JMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  MET11IIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broad™,.  Ne«  York  Cu, 


MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
SV  be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 

A  marble  can  be  made  to  pas* 
*  ■  from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  ...  ,  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 

NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  'l  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  in  a 
German  band.  This  device  is 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HI  H  WANTED,  $1  to  $600  paid  fat 

2  i  \0  9  hundred*  of  coin*  dated  befort 
1884.  Send  10  cents  for  our  coin  value  book.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  ROCKWELL  &  CO-  32S6  Archer  Ava..  CHICAGO.  ILL, 

^Wonderful  lnstrumea 
*■  ‘  at  create!  a  new  ro. 

.  __lpow»r.  Bound*  ajv 

pear  to  come  from  a  great  distance  away.  Held  unseen  in  the  mouth. 


(VOICE  THROWERi  OCx 

pear  to  come  from  a  groat  diitance  away-  Helaunsc _ _ _ _ 

jl  vf  &V-  Mystifies  everybody.  Bend  a  dime  for  youn  tod'  T.  Our  Treat  catalog 
of  Magio  and  Mystery  included  free-  MoK INLAY  CO.,  D9  WINONA,  MINN. 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIMS 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat  x 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astonish,  and  mystify  your  friends, 
k  Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sine 
"  like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co.  Dpt.  K  Frenchiown.N.A 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw*  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


AIIK  SPRING*,!*. 


ASTHMA 


REBEDYseat  to  you  on  JFREB  TRIAI* 
If  it  euros,  send  91.00;  If  not,  dou't. 
Give  express  office.  Writs  todey.  W.K, 

Stcrllne,  $37  Ohio  At*.,  Sidney,  Ohtfe 


S— OLD  COINS  W ANTED — 9 

$7.75  Paid  for  HARK  date  1853  Quartan 
and  without  arrows.  CASH  prem« 
iums  paid  on  hundreds  of  old  ooins. 
Keep  all  money  dated  before  189t>  and 

_  send  T  B  N  cents  at  once  for  Ne* 

Illustrated  Coin  Value  Hook,  size  4x7.  Get  Posted 
aDd  make  money  easy.  C.  k.  CLAliiiK  &  Co.,  Cota 
Dealers,  Box  21,  Le  Roy,  N.  I. 


8 


BIG  FAMILY  GAMES 

consisting  of  Checkers,  Chess,'  Dominoes, 
New  Game  of  Authors,  Fox  and  Geese,  Nino 
Men  Morris,  The  Spanish  Prison,  and  the 
Gam*  of  Flirtation,  all  for  10c.  Best  value. 


*S*-»*r* 


CREST  Specialty  Shop  12,  Roslyn,  Wash. 


NICE  POST  CARDS  fgZ&giX 

one  year.  The  WHOLE  THING  for  only  ten  ^ents. 
ROBERTS  A  CO.,  3247  WOOD  ST.,  CHICAGU  'LW 


fans  San  Sisks 

wanted.  Bind  10  oents  poatagt  for  blank  book  and  emrtH  We  want  •  lallUaa 
««lok.  WAT80K  A  00.,  McXINLSZ  PAW  OLIO  AGO. '  ILL. 


EASY 

and  make  ’em  all  “rubber.”  Theee  goodi  are  _  _ 
traade  iu  Washington  and  are  dandies. £aiy  money  hand 
» llnjr  them.  Bend  10o  for  f ample  “wad.”  and  Big  t'ntaloi 
m?, Address, McKlNLEY  CO.,  BopfcT  ,  WINONA, MINJ 


10C 


Don’t  miss  this  brand  new  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  a  little  figure  made  1 
in  various  shapes,  perched  on  a 
spring  and  pedestal.  You  push 
down  the  spring,  set  it  where  you 
please,  and  in  a  few  moments  It 
leaps  up  into  the  air,  scaring  the 
cat,  and  sending  every  one  in  the 
room  into  convulsions  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 


Wizard  Repealing 

LIQUID  PISTOL 


Ntckol-pUt* 
&  In.  long 

P»t’d. 


Will  stop  the  most  vic¬ 
ious  dog  (or  rjuu)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury. 

Perfectly  safe  toourry  without  danger 
of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  dj 
pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid.  No 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  In  one  loadln*. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mall,  SOc.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  bolster.  56o.  Holsters  separate,  lOo.  Send 
money  order  No  postage  stamps  or  ooins  accepted. 

C.  BEIIK,  150  W.  62d  8t.,  New  York  City.  1  MIXER.  STLABHS  4  60.,  273  GLQMIA  AVE.,  UMSLYI.  M. 


Price.  10c.  each  by  mail,  post- 
^  paid. 


Look!  premium  Look! 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 


One — 1  year’s  subscription  at  . 
Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at 
Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0.65  each 


Face 


Back 


For  either  of  the  following:  “Moving  Picture 
Stories,”  “Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame 
and  Fortune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Se¬ 
cret  Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the.  above 
publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 

Description  of  the  Watch 

It  is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours  with  one  winding. 
The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece,  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Plate,  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal 

The  design  on  the  back  case  is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 

Send  in  Your  Subscriptions  Now  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


HAPPY  HOOLIGAN 
JOKER. 

With  this  joker  in  the 
lapel  of  your  coat,  you  can 
make  a  dead  shot  every 
time.  Complete  with  rub¬ 
ber  ball  and  tubing:.  Price, 
15c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BLUR,  150  W.  62d  St., 
New  York  City. 


8LICK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  is  a  hummer!  It  Is 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG, 

1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
of  sparklets.  The  moment 
the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
im  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can  . 
rontinue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  liEIIK,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 

The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  Instrument  you  have  In  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nail  Cutter 
and  Cleaner.  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy.  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  same  as  any 
place  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
haa  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  It. 
prloa.  16c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  ZGtli  8t„  N.  Y. 


TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE.  ' 

The  first  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  it,  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  in  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  does  not  open  it.  You 
can  open  it  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

CACHOO  OR  SNSlfcCZING  POWDER, 

The  greatest  fun-maleer  Ok 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  whan  blown 
in  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  Is  very  light,  wlli  fleat  in  the 
air  for  seme  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  peFfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Cac.hoo  la  put  up  In  bottles,  and  on* 
bottle  contains  enough  te  be  used  frem  10  te 
16  times.  Prioe,  by  mall,  10c.  each;  3  for  25«, 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  <0  W.  Mtb  Bt.,  N.  1 


THE  MAGIC  DAGGER. 

A  wonderful  illusion. 
To  all  appearances  it 
is  an  ordinary  dagger 
which  you  can  flourish 
around  in  your  hand 
and  suddenly  state  that  you  think  you  hava 

lived  long  enough  and  had  better  commit 

suicide,  at  the  same  time  plunging  the  dagger 
up  to  the  hilt  into  your  breast  or  side,  or  you 
can  pretend  to  stab  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  your  friend  or  yourself  are  hot  in¬ 
jured  In  the  least,  but  the  deception  is  perfect 
and  will  startle  all  who  see  it. 

Price,  10c.,  or  3  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUBBLE  BLOWER. 

With  this  device,  a 

continuous  s  e  :  1  e  ■  of 
bubbles  can  be  blown. 
It  Is  a  wooden,  cigar¬ 
shaped  blower,  encas¬ 
ing  a  small  vial,  In 

which  there  Is  a  piece 
.  1IV  of  soap.  The  vial  la 

filled  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  Is  Inserted.  When  you  blow  In  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 

bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  Into  water  once  the  little  bottle 

•lied.  Price.  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  BLUR,  150  W.  «2d  8L,  New  York  City. 


DEVTLINE’S  WHISTLE. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 


Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-pierc¬ 
ing  sound;  large 
seller;  illustration 
actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mall. 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM. 

Stung!  That  was  one  on 
you!  The  Joke?  You  send  a 
friend  a  letter.  He  opens  It, 
and  that  releases  the  drum. 
Instantly  the  sheet  of  note 
paper  begins  to  bang  and 
thump  furiously,  with  a  rip¬ 
ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  jump  out  of  his  skin.  You  can  catch 
the  sharpest  wisenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
miss  getting  a  few.  Price,  6c.  each  by  mail. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’kiya,  N.  Y. 


POCKET  WHISK-BROOM 


This  is  no  toy,  but  a  rsal 
whisk-broom,  6H  Inches  high.  It 
is  made  of  imported  Japanese 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  and 
can  easily  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  for  hats  or  clothing,  etc- 
Price  10  cents  each,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

C.  BFHR.  150  W.  62d  8t„  X.  Y* 


•v  ^  startling  and  pleasing  Utu- 
MT  •lon,1  "Th®  ways  Of  the  world  am 
devious/’  says  Matthew  Arnold. 
®,UJ  wa>"  of  **»e  Lightning 

Trick  Pox  vrhen  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puttllng  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  It  Is 
f,u.U  candy.  Replace  the 

.  .  ,  when  you  cen  solemnly  assure 

m*  l^n!^!  <hat  yOU  can  ,nit»ntly  empty  th! 
«  n  L  Presence  without  opening  tt  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  can.ir 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  cm  chinw  isl 
candy  Into  a  piece  of  nvmey  by  foUowmg  fj! 
directions  sent  with  each  box  Thli  l,  « 
neatest  and  beet  cheap  trick  ever  Invent.* 
frlce,  only  10c.;  3  fSr  ISl&TB&u. 

M.  \.  GA1.I.IG.VN,  411  W.  3#iU  >•. 
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Fred  Fearnot's 
Stone. 

Fred  Fearnot's 
Fearnct*8 
Fearnot's 
Fearnot 
Fearnot 


Double  Victory  ;  or.  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Great  Hun 
Kngine  Co. 
Good  Work 
at  College: 

8  Luck  :  or. 


An  Engineer  for  a  Week 
Brave  Work  aa  a  Fireman. 
Helping  a  Friend  In  Need, 
or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 
Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 


or, 

or, 

or. 


Fearnot’s  Defeat  :  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

Fearnot  s  Own  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 
Fearnot  in  Chicago  ;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

Fearnot's  Grit;  or,  Runnlng’Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 
Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  for  Big  Game. 
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Fearnot’s  Baseball  Club ;  or,  The  Nine  That  Was  Never 
Beaten. 

Fred  Fearnot  In  Bhlladelphia ;  or.  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys 
tery. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke:  or.  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 
Fparnot’s  Double  :  or.  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 
Fearnot  In  Boston  :  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 
Fearnot’s  Home  Run  ;  or.  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 
Fearnot’s  Side  Show:  or.  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 
Fearnot  in  London  ;  or.  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or.  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or.  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

Fearnot’s  Danger;  or.  Three  Against  One. 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


765  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or.  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

7G6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or.  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

767  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  on  Record  Time  1 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re 
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768 
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770 
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774 


Fearnot's  Frolics:  or.  Having  Fun  W  th  Friends  and  Post. 
Fearnot's  Triumph  ;  or.  Winning  His  c  a»o  In  Court. 
Fearnot’s  Close  Call;  or.  Banishing  a  Irea.  herons 
Fearnot's  Big  Bluff;  or.  Working  for  a  Good  Cause 
Fearnot’s  Ranch  :  or.  Roughing  It  In  Colorado. 

Fearnot's  Speculation  :  or.  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks 
Fearnot  in  the  Clouds 
Fearnot  at  Yale  Again 
Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot's  .Mettle:  or,  Hot  Work  Against 
Fred  Fearnot  In  Wall  Street:  or.  Making  and 
Fred  Fearnot's  Desperate  Ride;  or, 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape, 
or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys 


New 


A 


Great  Mystery ;  or. 


Dash 

How 


to 


Enemies. 

Losing  a  Million. 
Save  Evelyn 


Terry  Proved  His 


of  a  False 
the  “Dark 


Frl*-nd. 

Horse" 


Fred  Fearnot's 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal:  or.  The  Mean  work 
Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Klondike;  or,  Working 

Fred1  Fearnot’s  Skate  for  Life;  or,  Winning  the  “ Ice- Flyers’ " 
Pennant.  .  ,  _  ,  .. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rival  :  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Defiance  :  or.  FI  is  Great  I*  ight  at  Dedham  Lake. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or.  Running  a  Count  y  Fair. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  From  the 
Lynchers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 
Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fearnot  at  Harvard:  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fearnot  in  Manila;  or.  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 
Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 
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ceipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAFT  AFY  BACK  LUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also 
valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  Information  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  alelght-of-hand ;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  FLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage,  Casino.  Forty-five,  Rounce 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch  Ali 
Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  53,  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  —A 

wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
writ*  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother 
slater,  brother,  employer;  and,  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54,  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
planner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping  tam¬ 
ing.  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets 
also  giving  ful.  Instructions  for  making  cages’ 
eto.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 
COINS. — Containing  valuable  Information  ’re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  E\. 
OINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how’to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 

For  sale  bj  all  newadealera.  or  will  be  sent  to 


with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No-  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRa 
III  LR. — Containing  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  alao 
*}o  w  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
blides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

.No.  62-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT 
MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  gain 
admittance,  course  of  Study.  Examinations 
Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post  Guard,  Poll 
Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boi 
should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senarena. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
fmy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  lnstri.''- 
tlon,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should 
know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

N°-  MCLDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 

original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  ■ 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit  hu- 
st'„„and  Practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

”°W  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Contaln- 
ng  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and 

hnnundrwn?i*'  n.,th  key  to  8amo-  A  complete 
book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

THICKS®7’  r>  “°IW1  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
it  riit  a  arge  collection  of  In- 

"rucUve  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson 

ront6?  ,  HOW  TO  I>0  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
—Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals  By 
A  n -Srson*  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
—Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fullv  Illustrated* 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS  - 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Maglct 

traced  dev,ce8  of  many  kinds.  FuSy  lllui- 
T KICKS7. -Conmin'l n g^imjl^te  fj fi™ c Cf L 

ferSSKmSr  *,Xty  Mechanical  Trfckfc 

Rr  _  ... 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


V 

WITH  CARD!?—] EmSichU  JpTf* thTR|ICKS 

Sion.*:"  decept,ve  card  wUh  m'fi! 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  \ru 
•uy  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  eta  per  copy, 


BERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks  with 
figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR¬ 
RECTLY. — Containing  full  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with 
specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice, 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

_  No.  7«.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  mole,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

„rNo-  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
\\  I  I  II  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
m  a~Jcians 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BI.ACK  ART.— 

Containing  a  complete  description  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Magic  and  Slelght-of-Hand.  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Illustrated 

No  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— 
Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to  make 
up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager. 
Prompter  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

GlwS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
f,?„r  “lning,  the»  at,esl  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col- 
ored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

,  *?:  81’  ?OW  TO  MFSMERIZE.-Contaln- 
mo8t  approved  methods  of  mesmerism; 
l°  C.ur*  aM  k,nd8  of  diseases  by 
animal  magnetism,  or  magnetic  healing.  By 

MrStK,"11  A  CS-  *u,h°r  o'  -no- 

t#S'  8*V  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con- 
mi.  iv,*  Mh  moitv approved  methods  of  read- 
ixnlinAtiil?*^"/^  hand-  together  with  a  full 
fn*  nhrin«i  f  their  m*anlng.  Also  explaln- 
and  the  key  for  telling  char- 
£y  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo 

HN*o  MOCii'nwCrA  Fully  Illustrated, 
vahiahu  T,°  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing 

aluab.e  and  instructive  Information  regard- 

nt  Vht.  °f  hyPn°tlam.  Also  explain- 

eVJfninvtn  KBt  .wPproved  methods  which  are 
mployed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of  the 

«*“ y sJ™*!?*®  Koch-  A.C.R. 

— Conti fn Ini TO  HKCOMK  AN  AUTHOR, 
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